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A SERMON. 


JOSEPH S BRETHREN. 


Gen. xi. 21, 


And they said one to another, We are verily guilty concerning our brother, 
in that we saw the anguish of his soul, when he besought us, and we 
would not hear ; therefore is this distress come wpon us. 


Tue History of Joseph has ever been considered as one of the most in- 
teresting and impressive portions of Sacred Scripture. It presents us 
with a combination of all the moral elements which can adorn the mind. 
It exhibits the higher qualities which command respect, most delicately 
tempered and set as it were amidst the softer and more gentle graces 
which conciliate affection and regard. A spirit of resignation under the 
pressure of calamities is not more strikingly evinced than that meekness 
of bearing—that simplicity and self-possession—which distinguish the 
truly great in the day of affluence and honour. And again, the liveliest 
emotions and sympathies—the finest impulses of pity and forgiveness— 
brotherly love under the most trying cireumstances—filial tenderness in 
its most engaging forms—are not more conspicuous than the sterner 
energies of virtue—the instinctive dread of wrong—the prompt resist- 
ance to seduction—the uncompromising severity of religious obedience 
and devotion. 

If we turn from the cast of his disposition to the events of his life, we 
are equally struck with the illustration which they afford of an over- 
ruling Providence—of ways beyond our ways— of strange workings, which 
educe good out of evil, which wind themselves through darkness and 
danger merely to emerge in prosperity and light. Under every aspect 
therefore, either as regards his character or his fortunes, we find emi- 
nently displayed the beauty alike and the reward of holiness. 

But, pleasing as such a view must naturally be, I would request your 
attention at present to a portion of his history, less attractive perhaps, 
and less familiar to our thoughts, but not less fraught with materials of 
instruction and warning. I mean the conduct of his Brethren. I would 
consider it as offering a practical confirmation of that truth, which so 
awfully vindicates the moral government of God—that ‘‘ to hate is to 
suffer” —that the malevolent passions, in the same degree in which they 
are exerted to inflict misery upon others, are invariably found to pro- 
duce it upon ourselves. 
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And, before entering on this consideration, I need scarcely remind you 
that the description, which this narrative conveys, was drawn and pre- 
served to us by men who professed to be the direct descendants of those 
very patriarchs, who had every inducement, therefore, which national 
pride and prejudice can suggest, to soften every harsher feature, and to 
throw a brighter colouring over every unfavourable point. And yet we 
find a total absence of any effort to conceal or to extenuate. The feelings 
of their ancestors—their reasonings, their designs, their crimes, their 
remorse, their punishment—all these are placed before us with minute 
and unaffected simplicity. The most sceptical must at least acknow- 
ledge the clear expression of candour and impartiality: the Christian 
will discern the deeper marks and guidance of Inspired Truth. 

I pass to the narrative itself. 

There are particular sins, which whether it be from temper, education, 
or accidental circumstance, are said in Scripture most easily to beset us. 
And it is from the bias which they impress upon the moral character, 
that the whole turn and direction of future life may not unfrequently 
be determined. The passion whieh peculiarly assailed the brethren of 
Joseph, which conducted them by insensible gradations even to deeds 
of unspeakable horror, was Envy. It was that passion which first taught 
man the dismal lesson of his fallen state—taught it in the novel spectacle 
of death—in the cold and stiffened corpse of “‘ the righteous Abel ”—in 
‘the voice of a brother’s blood” that cried “from the ground.” Nor was 
its appearance different in the conduct of the patriarchs. They saw a 
younger brother the object of especial favour and regard. They stopped 
not to inquire into the causes of this preference—arising, it may be, 
from the innocence of youth—from the development of early excellence 
and virtue—from the hopes and fond imaginings which connect them- 
selves with an untried career—from the prospect of all which can cheer 
and solace parents in their declining days; or, if these causes were per- 
ceived, they most probably but suggested an invidious contrast, and 
added fresh intensity and bitterness to their aversion. ‘* They hated 
him, and could not speak peaceably unto him.’”’ And, when once a 
feeling of alienation had settled upon the mind, there was nothing so 
slight and trivial which would not administer to its fatal influence. 
Every act, every word, every look, they would probably invest with 
some sinister meaning, and wrest to their own gloomy purposes. The 
mere imagery of a dream—shadows of future grandeur, revealed with an 
unthinking cheerfulness—sank deep into their souls, and poisoned every 
spring of comfort. “ And they hated him yet the more for his dreams.” 

But these feelings were manifested, not, at once, in open acts of inso- 
lence and injury, but by the more insidious progression of raillery and 
insult. And is not this the first appearance which every passion of 
malevolent character and tendency assumes? It seldom shows itself 
under a defined aspect—it seldom betrays at once its deadly virulence. 
It moves in a more subtle form—it disguises its sickly hue with smiles 
—it bears the name of pleasantry and wit—it insinuates itself into the 
light charm of conversation—it lurks in oblique doubts and limitations, 
and circulates in whispered sarcasms and sneers. But how rapid is the 
growth of envy; how fearful its matured energies and might. Once 
fostered, it is a passion of unmitigated evil. It bears down every prin- 
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ciple of justice, and smothers the loud cry of mercy. Oh, lean not then 
on excellence and worth! ‘ Whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are of good report,” these are the 
things which it loves, like the unseen pestilence, to wither and destroy. 

When our Saviour would present to us the model of that perfect sim- 
plicity and mildness which form the characteristic of the Christian 
temper, he pointed to “ young children, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” And indeed it would be quite impossible to fix upon a brighter 
spot in animated nature. With every form of advanced life, we associate 
something of its inherent corruptions; we cannot believe that it has 
moved so long in this low shadow unspotted by its tainting influence. 
But in the Young—in their helplessness—in their purity—in their gentle 
Jooks—in their guileless accents—in their playful and unsuspecting con- 
fidence—we see all that can disarm ferocity, and win the hardest spirit 
to love—* But who is able to stand before Envy ?” 

It would be too overpowering to dwell on the recorded scene, when 
the patriarchs prepared themselves for the purposes of vengeance, and he 
stood before them their own brother—their young brother—the joy, the 
hope, the comfort of their common parents—he stood before them “ as 
the lamb that is doomed for the slaughter.” He had come to them on 
a message of gladness—he had sought them out with impatient affection 
—he had hastened to inquire of their success and welfare. Who can 
conceive the dreadful revulsion, when, untaught as yet to believe in 
cruelty, he marked the strange gatherings of wrath—harsh words, and 
fearful signs, and the grasp of rude hands. Who can conceive it—the 
wild cry of terror—the feeble struggle—and the look of piteous astonish- 
ment, when he descended into the pit—into the darkness of a living 
grave! 

Their resolution, it is true, was subsequently changed. Violence was 
made to yield to the colder calculations of avarice, or, it may be, to a 
lingering sense of compassion and regret. His life was spared ; but it 
was spared for a state which might be deemed far worse than the most 
painful death. Torn from the fondness of parents, from the caresses 
and endearments of home, he was left in early youth, guideless and 
friendless, to be bartered for sordid gain—to be dragged away into 
captivity and bondage—to be cast upon a thousand unknown difficulties 
and dangers—to be forced to wear out a wretched life, under every 
form of humiliation and suffering, amidst the stranger’s taunt and the 
oppressor’s blow. It was then, we may well imagine, that they saw 
** the anguish of his soul,” when he besought them, but they would not 
hear; when he stretched out his feeble arms, and cried with an ex- 
ceeding bitter cry, and they would not relent. 

Determined as they had been on this ferocious deed, when their steps 
turned homewards, they could scarcely have been free from melancholy 
reflections. They could not but recall the light steps, and the joyful 
greeting—how ill returned, poor victim, by the sickening scene which 
they had just witnessed! But this was not their only penalty. Sin links 
itself with sorrow. Another scene of woe was to arrive. They had 
hardened themselves against the looks of Youthful innocence: they 
must now meet the Aged form of parental grief. 

After a life, which he compared, even in his happiest moment, to a 
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“ pilgrimage of days, few and evil,” Jacob leaned for solace and support 
on “the son of his old age,” “ his joy and his crown of rejoicing.” 

And what had they to announce, even under the specious veil of 
falsehood ? That his hopes were crushed for ever—that he, for whom his 
spirit yearned, had perished by the beasts of prey—that the garment 
“‘ of many colours,” in which he had too fondly arrayed him, bore upon 
it the bloody trace of his untimely end. 

** And Jacob rent his clothes, and put sackcloth upon his loins; and 
‘all his sons and all his daughters rose up”—they gathered round the dis- 
consolate old man—to proffer their aid ; to mingle in his sorrows; to 
** comfort him” who “ refused to be comforted’”—who cried aloud in his 
despair, “I will go down into the grave unto my son mourning.” 

“* Thus his father wept for him.” And how strange it is to mark in 
the circle of his comforters the very men who had inflicted the wound ! 
They affected to feel a real sympathy in the woes which they themselves 
had caused—to be concerned for the health and comfort which they 
themselves had deliberately and relentlessly destroyed. 

Shall we say that this was mere hypocrisy ? our estimate would pro- 
bably be wrong. The desolation of their father was the natural—the 
inevitable—but it may not have been the anticipated result of their 
actions. Our minds, when inflamed by passion, can but seldom clearly 
and steadily contemplate the most obvious bearings of our own con- 
duct. In their blind resentment, they resolved to destroy the Son ; 
they considered not how the blow might recoil upon the Father. 

It is one of the necessary consequences of the complex relations of 
social life, that scarcely any injury is confined to the individuals against 
whom it is professedly directed. That individual is always connected 
by a variety of links to many others, who are interested in his support— 
who are dependent on his friendship—who feel, by a secret sympathy, 
the remotest evils that affect his character or his fortunes. And, indeed, 
in any mind which is not wholly insensible to every juster movement, 
it is this consideration which, apart from higher motives, should act with 
a repressive force upon the slightest workings of resentful feeling. For, 
assume the worst, the person whom you regard as your adversary may 
have inflicted upon you a series of injuries, so deep and so unmerited, 
that, at the bare thought of them, every mental string still quivers with 
agony ; but, ask yourselves, what imparted to these injuries their acute- 
ness and power ?, what has barbed the sting of their remembrance ? was 
it not the anxiety, was it not the humiliation and distress which they 
entailed not upon you, but upon others, whose happiness was far dearer 
to you than your own? And even were religion silent, is it not this 
reflection which stays and forbids resentment? Can you commit the 
very injustice which you deplore and deprecate ? In your impatience to 
strike him who has injured you, will you also wound him from whom you 
have received no injury—some distant form of affection, which follows 
him with anxious eye, which bears him upon the heart in the daily thoughts 
and in the midnight prayer? Again—the immediate object of your 
attack may, in your estimation, be destitute of every redeeming quality ; 
but how many are there united to him by closer ties, possessing a nearer 
insight into his character, who view him in a more gentle light, who 
remember much it was not given to you to witness—kindly traits which 
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you have neverseen—kindly words which you have never heard—warmer 
feelings in the stillness of domestic retirement—purer aspirations in the 
sacredness of domestic worship? And were all these endearments 
wanting, how many, by their natural position in society, look up to him 
as their guide, hang on him as their protector, weep when he weeps, 
and sink when he sinks? And, if your wrath cannot spare him, will 
they not rise before you,—friends, children, parents,—will they not in- 
tercept the blow, and cast you into a milder and a better mood? Alas! 
is there any so hardened, so overborne by the strong tide of passion, 
who would give scope to one vindictive feeling, if he could but see 
the collected evil of his own acts—if he could but carry his thoughts 
into scenes which are not the less real because they are not discerned— 
if he could but pierce the recesses of the distant home, where many a 
mourner—to him unknown, but not by him uninjured—laments the 
woes which he himself would comfort, for he is utterly unconscious 
that he himself has caused them ? 

To return to our narrative. Years rolled on, and the arm of the 
Lord brought wondrous things to pass; Joseph, thus sold and aban- 
doned, rose rapidly to affluence, to honour, to regal favour and exalted 
rank. 

And what was the state of his brethren ? 

All this time their thoughts must have been frequently troubled and 
disquieted. But still, in the stir and giddy revelry of the world, there 
was much to prevent the entire operation of this feeling. Conscience 
is never extinct; but there are seasons when its powers are more keenly 
felt—when it seems, like the fabled fury, to start as from a frightful 
dream, to shake before us its avenging fires, to dilate its form and 
lineaments of wrath. And such seasons are usually those of adversity— 
sickness and sorrow, and “ the days of darkness, which be many.” 

And so it happened in the present instance. The brethren of Joseph, 
compelled by a wasting famine to seek assistance in the land of Egypt, 
perceived in their own experience the real character of cruelty and in- 
justice. Disguising the relation in which he stood to them, he treated 
them with unexpected harshness—regarded them as spies—bound 
Simeon before their eyes, and required the young Benjamin as the only 
condition of deliverance. It was then, when, broken by affliction, that 
they are described—and how true to nature is the description—as 
touched with a sense of their crimes, as revolving on those indignities 
and wrongs, which the sorrows of others had but faintly discovered to 
them, which their own sorrows so vividly revealed. ‘“ And they said 
one to another, We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in that we 
saw the anguish of his soul, when he besought us, and we would not 
hear, therefore is this distress come upon us.” 

Their present fears, it is true, by a series of events with which you 
are familiar, were soon, in a great measure, relieved. They found pro- 
tection and plenteousness where the first appearances were those of 
want and disgrace. But are we to imagine that their after-feelings 
retained no trace of that internal trouble which changes every art of 
malevolence into its own punishment? Far from it. Their subsequent 
history, brief as it is, bears evidence of a different state. 

It was an affecting sight when the patriarch Jacob was about to close 
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his earthly pilgrimage ; when full of years and “leaning upon his staff,” 
he called his sons around his bed of death, and declared with prophetic 
power the events which should befall them “in the last days.” None 
in that sad group could have remained unmoved. Joseph himself 
must have suffered the sore trials which it is appointed unto all men 
to endure. If even the sinless Jesus ‘‘ wept” at the grave of Lazarus, 
how much more must erring man, to whom death presents not merely 
the dark images of grief, but not unfrequently of contrition and reproach ! 
But even if we suppose that Joseph was not exempt from the ordinary 
condition of humanity, how many and how soothing must have been 
his consolations. He had cheered the evening of his father’s life,—he 
had heard the sounds of joyful transport at his safety,—and, now could 
all the loud applause of the world excite emotions of so deep a joy as 
those outpourings of parental benediction which burst from the dying 
lips of Jacob: ‘‘ The God of thy father shall help thee, and the Al- 
mighty shall bless thee, with blessings from heaven above, blessings 
of the deep that lieth under, blessings of the breasts and of the womb: 
the blessings of thy father have prevailed over the blessings of thy pro- 
genitors, unto the utmost bound of the everlasting hills; they shall be 
on the head of Joseph, and on the crown of the head of him who was 
separate from his brethren.” 

But, what must have been their sensations, who had dishonoured his 
grey hairs and rent from him his dearest hopes. What must have been 
Reuben’s, when Jacob reverted to his deeds of insult and defilement. 
What Simeon’s, and Levi’s, when he recalled their murderous anger, 
and the grievousness of its remembrance still weighed upon his spirit 
in the struggles of death: ‘ O my soul, come not thou into their secret ; 
unto their assembly, mine honour, be not thou united... .. Cursed be 
their anger, for it was fierce; and their wrath, for it was cruel.” 

Such were the sounds of woe which burdened the last words of their 
father; and can we imagine that they ceased to re-echo through every 
portion of their joyless life? ‘* He was gone hence, and no more seen,” 
and they might indeed, in painful remembrance of that dismal scene, 
moan bitterly and implore a blessing, but it was all too late, “ the 
living, the living,” they may bless thee, but “there is no turning 
again ;"—the grave cannot give thanks,—‘ death cannot celebrate.”— 
Repent as we may, “ this is a lamentation, and it shall be for a lamen- 
tation.” 

Their history discloses another and last proof that they who imagine 
evil are ever full of fluctuation and distrust ; that the cup of trembling 
is ever at their lips, and they must drink its bitterness to the dregs. 

** And when Joseph’s brethren saw that their father was dead, they 
said, Joseph will peradventure hate us, and will certainly requite us all 
the evil that we did unto him.” The comfort—the protection which 
they had experienced, had been unable to dispel suspicion and mis- 
giving. They imagine that this forbearance could not have arisen 
from forgiveness of their cruelty, but from a considerate regard for the 
emotions of a parent. They sue again for mercy,—they entreat him 
piteously by every softer record, and by every holier recollection—in the 
name of their common faith, and through the power of a dying father’s 
command. 
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Such is Guilt If it meets with resentment, it suffers from external 
evils; if with forgiveness, from internal reproaches. “ Verily there is 
no peace for the wicked.” They ‘fear day and night,” and have “ none 
assurance of life.” 

It appears then, in every light, that their history exemplifies the great 
truth which it was my object to establish,—that the Malevolent passions 
are a source of perpetual Misery ;—that, by a divine provision, whoever 
impairs the happiness of others shall, in the very act, destroy his own. 

And now consider, in conclusion, the conduct of Joseph. 

His brethren were wholly in his power. The “ archers” that had 
** sorely grieved him, and shot at him, and hated him,’—they were before 
him—helpless, who had refused him help, homeless, who had bereaved 
him of his home. He might have cast them into their own pit, and 
snared them in their own devices. But, on the contrary, he “ wept 
when they spake unto him.” He wept to think of their friendless state, 
still more perhaps at the sad effects of evil passions, and the shame and 
confusion which they engender. 

This is indeed the character of that Charity “ which thinketh no evil,” 
which, exempt from the remotest wish to injure others, harbours no sus- 
picion of such a wish in them,—of that charity which, by every lenient 
art—by friendly offices—by kindly efforts—by good interpretations of 
conduct—by covering infirmities—by pardoning errors—hy drawing out 
every latent excellence—* beareth all things, hopeth all things, believeth 
all things.” And this we are assured shall never fail. Faith will fade 
away when the substance is seen. Hope will vanish when the accom- 
plishment is come. But Charity endureth for ever. Time has no do- 
minion over her. Death itself but enlarges her sphere of action, 
expands her powers, and perfects her enjoyments. 

Think not, my brethren, that these mellowed fruits of charity and 
gentleness, so different from the harsh and acrid produce of the world, 
were the result of mere constitutional sensibility. They grew out of 
religious feelings. They sprang from a lively sense of God’s presence, 
and a strict adherence to his laws. 

Even in those seats of idolatry, so awfully shadowed forth in prophetic 
vision, —*‘ where every form of creeping things was pourtrayed upon the 
wall round about,”—where every man bowed down before dark and 
defiling vanities in ‘* the chambers of his imagery,’—even there he 
remembered the God of his fathers, and served him with “ a perfect 
heart.” 

And who sowed those principles of faith? who nourished that 
“tender plant” on which “ the dew of God’s blessing” descended,— 
which the burning glare of prosperity could not wither, or the ‘ wild 
sweep of adverse winds” destroy ? 

He owed it to the care, the assiduity, the watchful solicitude of a 
Religious Parent,—of one of those beings who have no thought, no views 
of temporal happiness which are separate from ours ; and who still look 
forward, amidst all the vicissitudes of life, to the blessed day, when the 
same forms, which they have known on earth, shall be known in heaven, 
when those sounds of ineffable joy shall be allowed to intermingle with 
the ascending praises of angelic hosts: “ Behold, I and the children 
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This was his debt of love, and well and gratefully did he feel and 
labour to repay it. 

If amidst all his varied qualities and graces there be one which more 
than any other distinguishes his character, shining forth with a tran- 
scendent lustre, it is indeed the force and delicacy of his Filial Love. It 
reveals itself in all his words and actions. “ Is your Father yet alive?” 
is the first question which the sight of his brethren suggests ; and no 
sooner do they return again, than the same anxious inquiry returns: ‘Is 
your Father well—the Old Man of whom you spake—is he yet alive ?”’ 
And again, it has been well observed, when Judah closes his appeal 
for mercy with the pathetic words: “‘ How shall I go to my Father and 
the lad Benjamin be not with me?”—it is at that name that all his 
studied coldness dissolves,—that utterly unable “ to refrain himself”— 
he dismissed his attendants, and made himself known to his brethren, 
and said, “ I am Joseph; doth my Father yet live ?” 

Nor did presence diminish the warm feelings which had lived through 
long years of absence. At the news of his approach, he hastened with 
princely pomp to greet him, and hung upon his neck “‘ a long while” 
in tears. Nor did he stop here. He continued to honour, to support, 
to reverence him. And when Jacob’s “ eyes were dim for age,” he still 
** bowed himself before him” in humble veneration “to the earth ;” and 
when death had passed over it, “‘ he fell upon his father’s face, and 
wept upon him.” 

Does not his whole history address us with the persuasive accents of 
the inspired sage : ** My son, keep thy father’s commandment, and forsake 
not the law of thy mother. Bind them continually upon thine heart, 
and tie them about thy neck.” For, under God’s blessing—in what 
condition soever you may be cast—in what realms soever you may be 
destined to wander—it will move before you over the waste of life ; it 
will guide your distant and, may it be, your untroubled course ; it will 
hold “ sweet converse” with the thoughts of day, and in the “ silent 
watches of the night,” it will still be present to protect and guard; or 
rather, in the simple and beautiful words of Scripture: ‘‘ When thou 
goest, it shall lead thee; when thou sleepest, it shall keep thee ; and 
when thou awakest, it shall talk with thee.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Art. I.—The History of Christianity, from the Birth of Christ to the 
Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. By the Rev. H. H. 


Miutman, Prebendary of St. Peter's, and Minister of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster. 3 Vols. 8vo. London: Murray. 1840. 


Ir is now some ten years since there appeared a History of the Jews, 
the work of the author now before us. The book found considerable 
favour with the public; and it stands, at this moment, we believe, 
among the most conspicuous contributions to the Family Library. It 
was rather suspiciously regarded, however, by the greater part of the 
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clerical fraternity ; and, not only by them, but by many distinguished 
and enlightened members of the laity of the Anglican Church. It was 
thought that the deceiving spirit of Rationalism had stolen into the 
study of the historian, and beguiled him of his reverence for sacred 
things, and bewitched him that he should not render full submission to the 
F truth, as set forth unto us in the oracles of God. It is true that certain 
: compurgators, of no mean note, stood forth to vouch for the simplicity 
(% of his faith. But still there has, somehow or other, adhered to hisname 
| an odour, by no means savoury in the nostrils of devout and reverential 
q orthodoxy, which nothing but the tears of penitential sorrow could be 
expected to cleanse away. 
The penitential tears, however, it would seem, have not been shed. 
Serene, as we would presume, in conscious innocence, the author has 
carried on his lucubrations from that time to this. He has laboured to 
: show himself worthy of the public confidence by the application of 
something like a neutralizing process to the poison which lurks in the 
pages of Gibbon. And now—nothing daunted by the somewhat 
unceremonious reception of his first work, in certain quarters—he 
launches intrepidly upon another adventure: and the historian of the 
Jews appears before the world as the historian of early Christianity. 
For ourselves, we must frankly confess, that, in spite of the past, we sat 
down to the examination of these volumes, with a sturdy resolution to put 
the very best possible construction upon every sentence, and upon every 
phrase. And, so far, we more than anticipated the wishes of the writer him- 
self, who (somewhere in the course of his narrative, or notes,) deprecates 
all misconstruction. We resolved to forget (so far as forgetfulness was 
in our power), that the breath of suspicion had ever gone forth against 
; him ; and to read his book, just as if it had dropped down among us 
F from the clouds, without a name. ‘The result has been, first, that we 
have derived a great deal of entertainment and instruction from some 
parts of the work ; and, secondly, that we could have been well content 
a if some other considerable portions of it never had been written. 
i) We will now endeavour to explain ourselves. 

In the first place, then, it does appear to us that the author has 
proposed to himself a task, the execution of which, in one department 
of it at least, is almost beyond human power. Of its awful difficulty 
he seems, himself, to have been deeply sensible. He professes to write 
rather as an historian than as a religious instructor; and the History 
of Christianity, he tells us, without the Life of its Divine Author, must 
be imperfect and incomplete; and yet, he adds, to write the Life of 
Christ, though at first sight it may appear the most easy, is perhaps 
the most difficult task which an historian can undertake. The main 
difficulty, indeed, which he appears to contemplate is that of “ keeping 
up a perpetual reference to the circumstances of the times, the habits 
and national character of the people, and the state of public feeling: of 
throwing one’s self completely back into the age, when Jesus of 
Nazareth began to travel, as the Teacher of a new religion, through the 
villages of Galilee; and thus, showing the origin and progress of the 
new faith, as it slowly developed itself, and won its way through the 
adverse elements, which it encountered in Judea and the adjacent 
provinces.” And this, doubtless, as a mere literary adventure, must 
VOL. XXII. NO. VII. 3D 
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demand the highest resources of historical genius. But there is another 
difficulty, still more overpowering. Sacred history, and more especially 
the earthly history of the Incarnate Son of God, refuses companionship 
with all other history. The Son of Man, who came down from heayen, 
never can become a mere histcrical personage. The very attempt so to 
represent him must involve the desecration of a theme unutterably 
solemn and mysterious. It has been admitted, even by infidels, that 
any attempt to write the history of God’s chosen people, solely with a 
view to their worldly fortunes and vicissitudes, and without a steady 
and continuous reference to supernatural agency, would inevitably turn 
out a miserable failure, be the powers of the historian what they might; 
and for this simple reason,—that the ordinary and the miraculous are 
so interwoven, that to strip the miraculous away would be to destroy 
and tear to pieces the whole texture of the narrative ; or rather, it may 
be said, that the two elements interpenetrate each other, so that the 
effort to disengage them from their intimate connexion would be 
attended with results somewhat similar to those of scientific experiment, 
when it decomposes the atmosphere we breathe. Ingredients are 
obtained, which, in their separation, are unfit for the purposes for which 
the atmosphere was designed by the Creator. Now, if this, or any 
thing like this, be true of the incidents related in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
with what fear and trembling should any man approach the task of 
secularizing, if we so may speak, the biography of Jesus Christ, and 
bringing down that most sacred of all histories towards the level of 
a human record? How deep must be the peril of drawing forth that 
History from the hallowed seclusion wherein it has hitherto been 
enshrined, and surrounding it with a motley train of low and earthly 
associations? It has been truly and reverently said, that the sufferings 
of the Saviour (and what sorrow was like his?) are such as to disdain 
all human sympathy. ‘ Weep not for me,” was his own language ; 
‘* weep not for me, ye daughters of Jerusalem ; but weep for yourselves 
and for your children.” And, even so, the acts and the sayings of 
the Saviour form, together, a series of events unspeakably too awful to 
be thrust into the midst of the jostling and the tumult of worldly 
interest and vulgar passion. Or, if this should be thought an extreme 
and hazardous assertion, thus much, at least, may probably be con- 
ceded,—that to group the Lord of Life with a vast multitude of 
ordinary figures, in the great drama of those times, and to do this 
without lowering the pulse of holy and reverential emotion, is a work 
which might almost demand the powers of a Superior Intelligence. 

To some, we have little doubt, all this will appear vastly too 
fastidious. Fastidious it possibly may be! But, at all events, it has 
not been said in a spirit of discourtesy or uncharitableness. We are 
not speaking as accusers of the author. We are only anxious to offer 
what we deem an amicable and not unnecessary caution, touching the 
pages which now lie before us. And, with that intent, we venture (with 
most unfeigned respect for the talents and accomplishments of the 
writer) to express our apprehensions, lest (whether so intended or not) 
they should be found more or less auxiliary to the Rationalizing 
Theology of the day; the tendency of which Theology (and here, at 
least, we may safely adopt the language of the Oxford Divines) is to 
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level every thing to the lowest and most tangible form into which it can 
be cast; and, to view the Saviour himself, not so much in his solitary 
and mysterious greatness—acting by means of his human nature, and, in 
it, ministered unto by angels—but rather as akin to lower natures, which 
have but an animal existence.* If, for instance, we might imagine a 
reader to be without any other sources of information but the narrative 
contained in this work, we greatly doubt whether he might not contract 
from the perusal of it something of an Humanitarian taint; whether the 
Incarnate Word would not appear to have lost something of His original 
majesty and brightness ; whether, in short, the Divine Redeemer of a 
fallen and perishing world, would not be partially merged in the moral 
reformer, the minister of civilization, the mighty purifier and refiner of 
the human race. The man might, probably, rise from the study without 
a regularly formed Socinian creed. But, would he rise from it without 
more or less of a Socinian taste and habitude of mind? It is true that 
the author professes rather to compose a commentary on the history of 
our Lord, than the history itself; presuming that his reader is, of 
course, familiar with all the leading and essential facts. But this, we 
grievously fear, would prove but slender security from danger. There 
are numbers, alas! who know the Gospels as if they knew them not. 
And, with these, the artless simplicity of the Evangelic narrative would, 
probably, be far less attractive than the fascinating recital of the highly 
gifted modern biographer. And thus, the stupendous and heavenly 
work of God's Messiah might chance to be forgotten ; and the mind be 
almost, if not altogether, absorbed in the contemplation of a vast 
religious revolution upon earth. Christ, the Power of God and the 
Wisdom of God, might gradually be lost sight of; and the wondrous 
Nazarene be all in all! 

However, the volumes are now gone forth into the world. Let us, 
therefore, candidly acknowledge whatever good they may contain, 
instead of vexing our souls with prophecies of nothing but evil. In 
the first place, then, we are disposed to allow that a work of this de- 
scription might be valuable in the department of evidence. The author, 
we apprehend, is warranted in presuming, that “‘ if the life of Christ 
had been more generally considered as intimately and inseparably con- 
nected with the events and opinions of his time, works would not have 
been required to prove his existence, or, scarcely perhaps, the authen- 
ticity of his history.” It may, further, be conceded that the weightiest 
evidence of Christianity is ‘* the absolute necessity of the life of Christ, 
to fill up the void in the annals of mankind, to account for the effects 
of his religion, in the subsequent history of man.” And if every reader 
would but consult these volumes, purely with a view to this object 
(keeping, throughout, an attentive and reverent eye upon the original 
and divine record, and disengaging his thoughts, from time to time, 
from low and secular associations), we should anticipate no inconsider- 
able benefit from the labours of the author. 

But, again, we are bound to acknowledge that Mr. M. has done good 
service in exposing the speculations of that daring rationalist, Doctor 
Strauss ; the second edition of whose work, the Life of Jesus, appeared 
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in 1837, and was immediately met by a counter-publication of Neander. 
Respecting these speculations, it would ill become us to pronounce any 
confident opinion of our own; for we have no acquaintance with the 
publication in question, save that which we have derived from the repre- 
sentation of Mr. Milman. But, if this representation be faithful and 
correct (and it would be injurious to doubt it), no words can adequately 
stigmatize the outrageous absurdity, the reckless and wanton extrava- 
gance, displayed by this monomaniac of Rationalism. We, accordingly, 
solicit the attention of our readers to the following remarks of Mr. M. 
upon this, perhaps, the ugliest offspring of that fruitful mother of pro- 
digies, Neological Germany. The extract is long, but the importance 
of the subject will justify it. 


I would, however, calmly consider the first principles of this work, which 
appear to me, in many respects, singularly narrow eae unphilosophical—by no 
means formed on an extensive and complete view of the whole case, and rest- 
ing on grounds which, in my judgment, would be subversive of all history. 

The hypothesis of Dr. Strauss is, that the whole history of our Lord, as 
related in the Gospels, is mythic, that is to say, a kind of imaginative amplifi- 
cation of certain vague and slender traditions, the germ of which it is now 
impossible to trace. These myths are partly what he calls historical, partly 
philosophic, formed with the design of developing an ideal character of Jesus, 
and to hharideides that character with the Jewish notions of the Messiah. In 
order to prove this, the whole intermediate part of the work is a most elaborate, 
and, it would be uncandid not to say, a singularly skilful examination of the 
difficulties and discrepancies in the Gospels; pot a perpetual endeavour to 
show, in what manner, and with what design, each separate myth assumed its 
present form. 

Arguing on the ground of Dr. Strauss, I would urge the following objections, 
which appear to me fatal to his whole system :— 

First, The hypothesis of Strauss is un hilosophical, because it assumes dogmati- 
cally the principal point in dispute. His first canon of criticism is (t. i. p. 103), 
that wherever there is any thing supernatural, angelic appearance, miracle, or 
interposition of the Deity, there we may presume a myth. Thus he concludes, 
both against the supernaturalists, as they are called in Germany, and the 
general mass of christian believers of all sects in this country, that any recorded 
interference with the ordinary and experienced order of causation must be 
unhistorical and untrue; and even against the rationalists, that these wonders 
did not even apparently take place, having been supposed to be miraculous, 
from the superstition or ignorance of physical causes among the spectators: 
they cannot be even the honest, though mistaken, reports of eye-witnesses. 

But secondly, The belief in some of those supernatural events, e.g. the 
resurrection, is indispensable to the existence of the religion; to suppose that 
this belief grew up, after the religion was formed; to assume these primary 
facts as after thoughts, seems to me an absolute impossibility. But if they, or 
any one of them, were integral parts of the religion from its earliest origin, 
though they may possibly have been subsequently embellished, or unfaithfully 
recorded in the Gospels, their supernatural character is no evidence that they 
are so. 

Thirdly, Besides this inevitable inference, that the religion could not have 
subsequently invented that which was the foundation of the religion,—that 
these things must have been the belief of the first christian communities,—there 
is distinct evidence in the Acts of the Apostles, (though Dr. Strauss, it seems, 
would involve that book in the fate of the Gospels,) in the apostolical epistles, 
and in every written document and tradition, that they were so. The general 


harmony of these three distinct classes of records, as to the main preter- 
natural facts in the Gospels, proves incontestably that they were not the slow 
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growth of a subsequent period, embodied in narratives composed in the second 
century. 

For fourthly, Dr. Strauss has by no means examined the evidence for the 
early existence of the Gospels with the rigid diligence which characterises the 
rest of his work. I think he does not fairly state that the early notices of the 
Gospels, in the works of the primitive fathers, show not only their existence but 
their general reception among the christian communities, which imply both a 
much earlier composition and some strong grounds for their authenticity. As 
to the time when the gospels were composed, his argument seems to me self- 
destructive. The later he supposes them to have been written, the more im- 
possible (considering that the Christians were then so widely disseminated in 
Europe and Asia) is their accordance with each other in the same design or 
the same motives for fiction: if he takes an earlier date, he has no room for 
his long process of mythic developement. In one place he appears to admit 
that the three first, at least, must have been completed between the death of 
our Lord and the destruction of Jerusalem, less than forty years. (I myself 
consider their silence, or rather their obscure and stale: prophetic allusions 
to that event, as absolutely decisive on this point, with regard to all the four.) 
But is it conceivable that in this narrow period, this mythic spirit should have 
been so prolific, and the primitive simplicity of the christian history have been so 
embellished, and then universally received by the first generation of believers ? 

The place, as well as the period, of their composition, is encumbered with 
difficulties according to this system. Where were they written? If all, or 
rather the three first, in Palestine, whence their general acceptance without 
direct and acknowledged authority? If in different parts of the world, their 
general acceptance is equally improbable ; their similarity of design and object, 
altogether unaccountable. 

Were they written with this mythic latitude by Judaising or Hellenising 
Christians? If by Judaising, I should expect to find far more of Judaism, of 
Jewish tradition, usage and language, as appears to have been the case in the 
Ebionitish Gospel; if by Hellenising, the attempt to frame the myths in 
acordance with Jewish traditions is inconceivable. They Judaise too little for 
the Petrine Christians, (that is, those who considered the Gospel in some sort a 
re-enactment of the Mosaic law,) too much for the followers of St. Paul, who 
rejected the law. 

The other canons of Dr. Strauss seem to me subversive of all history. 
Every thing extraordinary or improbable, the prophetic anticipations of youth- 
ful ambition, complete revolution in individual character, (he appears to allude 
to the change in the character of the apostles after the resurrection, usually, 
and in my opinion justly, considered as one of the strongest arguments of the 
truth of the narrative,) though he admits that this canon is to be applied with 
caution, are presumptive of a mythic character, 

If discrepancies in the circumstances between narratives of the same events, 
or differences of arrangement in point of time, particularly among rude and 
inartificial writers, are to be admitted as proofs of this kind of fiction, all history 
is mythic; even the accounts of every transaction in the daily papers, which 
are never found to agree precisely in the minute details, are likewise mythic. 

To these, which appear to me conclusive arguments against the hypothesis 
of Dr, Strauss, I would add some observations, which to my mind are general 
maxims, which must be applied to all such discussions. 

No religion is in its origin mythic. Mythologists embellish, adapt, modify, 
idealise, clothe in allegory or symbol, received and acknowledged truths. 
This is a later process, and addressed to the imagination, already excited and 
prepared to receive established doctrines or opinions in this new form. But in 
Christianity (according to Dr. Strauss’s hypothesis) what was the first impulse, 
the germ of all this high-wrought and successful idealisation?—Nothing more 
than the existence of a man named Jesus, who obtained a few followers, and 
was put to death as a malefactor, without any pretensions on his part to a 
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superior character, either as a divine or a divinely commissioned being, or as 
the expected Messiah of the Jews. Whatever extorted by the necessity of the 
case, is added to this primary conception of the character of Jesus, in order 
sufficiently to awaken the human mind to a new religion connected with his 
name, belief of his miraculous powers, of his resurrection, of his Messiahship, 
even of his more than human virtue and wisdom, tends to verify the delineation 
of his character in his Gospels, as the original object of admiration and belief 
to his followers; and to anticipate and preclude, as it were, its being a sub- 
sequent mythic invention. 

Can the period in which Jesus appeared be justly considered a mythic age? 
If by mythic age (and I do not think Dr. Strauss — rigid and philosophical 
in the use of the term) be meant an age, in which there was a general and 
even superstitious belief, in wonders and prodigies, mingled up with much cool 
incredulity, this cannot be denied. The prodigies which are related by grave 
historians, as taking place at the death of Czsar; those which Josephus, who is 
disposed to rationalise many of the miracles of the early history of his people, 
describes during the capture of Jerusalem, are enough, out of the countless 
instances which could be adduced, to determine the question. But if the term 
mythic be more properly applied to that idealisation, that investing religious 
doctrines in allegory or symbol; above all, that elevating into a deity a man 
only distinguished for moral excellence (the deification of the Roman emperors 
was a political act), this appears to me to be repugnant to the genius of the 
time and of the country. Among the Jewish traditions in the Talmud, there 
is much fable, much parable, much apologue ; as far as I can discern, nothing, 
strictly speaking, mythic. Philo’s is a kind of poetico-philosophic rationalism. 
The later legends, of Simon Magus, Alexander in Lucian, and Apollonius of 
Tyana, are subsequent inventions, after the imaginative impulse given by 
Christianity, possibly imitative of the Gospels. 

I would be understood, however, as laying the least stress upon this argu- 
ment, as this tendency to imaginative excitement and creation does not depend 
so much on the age as on the state of civilisation, which, perhaps in the East, 
has never become completely exempt from this tendency. 

But I cannot admit the spurious gospels, which seem to me the manifest 
offspring of Gnostic and heretical sects, and to have been composed at periods 
which historical criticism might designate from internal evidence, though 
clearly mythical, to involve the genuine Gospels in the same proscription. To 
a discriminating and unprejudiced mind, I would rest the distinction between 
mythical and non-mythical on the comparison between the apocryphal and 
canonical Gospels. 

Neander, in my opinion, has exercised a very sound judgment in de- 
clining direct controversy with Dr. Strauss; for controversy, even con- 
ducted in the calm and christian spirit of Neander, rarely works conviction, 
except in those who are already convinced. He has chosen the better 
course of giving a fair and candid view of the opposite side of the question, 
and of exhibiting the accordance of the ordinary view of the origin and 
authority of the Gospels with sound reason and advanced philosophy. He 
has dissembled no difficulties, and appealed to no yer It affords me 
much satisfaction to find that, although my plan did not require or admit of 
such minute investigation, I have anticipated many of the conclusions of 
Neander In many respects the point of view, from which I have looked at the 
subject, is altogether different; and, as I have preferred to leave my own work 
in its original form, though some of the difficulties and discrepancies on which 
Dr. Strauss dwells may, I trust, be reasonably accounted for in the following 
chapters of my work, this will be only incidentally ; the full counter-statement, 
prepared with constant reference to Dr. Strauss’s book, must be sought in the 
work of Neander. 

It accords even less with the design of my work, which is rather to trace the 
influence and effect of christian opinions, than rigidly to investigate their origin 
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or to establish their truth, to notice the various particular animadversions on 
Dr. Strauss which might suggest themselves; yet I have added some few obser- 
vations on certain points, when they have crossed the course of my narrative. 

The best answer to Strauss is to show that a clear, consistent, and probable 
narrative can be formed out of that of the four Gospels, without more violence, 
I will venture to say, than any historian ever found necessary to harmonise 
four contemporary chronicles of the same events; and with a general accord- 
ance with the history, customs, habits, and opinions of the times, altogether 
irreconcileable with the poetic character of mythic history—Vol. I. pp. 116 
—121. 


So much for Dr. Strauss ; so much for the sages of the Mythic school ; 
of whom we will not speak in the language of execration, or anathema, 
language which never ought to issue from the lips of private men ; 
language which the Church herself ought never to pronounce but with 
weeping, even as St. Paul spake of certain walkers, who, in his judg- 
ment, were enemies of the cross of Christ. These men, for aught we 
know to the contrary, may have in them the spirit of love, and, perhaps, 
the spirit of power,—power, that is, of a certain sort,—the power of 
untiring industry, and (what Mr. Milman claims for them,) the power of 
“* profound research, and philosophic tone of thought.” But, the power 
of a sound, and healthful, and sober mind,—can this possibly be theirs ? 
Mr. Milman, after all, seems to think it may! For he deprecates ‘‘ the 
narrow jealousy, the unworthy and timid suspicion,” which, in thiscountry, 
has condemned the masters of Neologism to something like proscription. 
He himself, as he confesses, has drunk pretty freely of their drugs; till 
he seems to imagine himself gifted with a sort of Mithridatic constitu- 
tion. The poison that lurks in them (if poison there be) has lost all 
power to harm him! Nay, he proclaims his gratitude for the health 
and vigour imparted by sundry of their preparations. Nevertheless— 
(shall we be forgiven for saying it ?)—we cannot help fancying that he 
has, occasionally, betrayed some morbid symptoms—cutaneous and 
superficial symptoms, perhaps,—but still, apparently indicating the 
somewhat hazardous regimen to which he has intrepidly committed 
himself. The following are among these rather alarming appearances. 

The religion of Persia, he tells us, 


offered no temptation to idolatrous practice, though it possessed a rich 
store of mythological and symbolical figures, singularly analogous to those 
which may be considered the poetic machinery of the later Hebrew prophets.— 
Vol. I. p. 65. 


It is true that, in a cautionary note, he assures us that 


this has no connexion whatever with the originality or authority of the pre- 
dictions ; that, in these visions, it is the moral or religious meaning alone which 
can be the object of faith, not the figures through which that meaning is con- 
veyed ; and, that there is no reason why the images of Daniel or Ezekiel should 
not be derived from, or assimilate to, the prevalent forms around them, as well 
as those of the rustic Amoz be chiefly » mio from pastoral or rural life.— 
Vol. I. p. 65. Note. 


Well, but who then were the poets ?—the prophets Ezekiel and Daniel ? 
—or the mysterious agents by whom the images were presented to 
their spiritual eye? Hardly the former; for, in that case, the images, 
would be neither more nor less than so much pure human invention. 
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But if, on the other hand, the images were supernaturally suggested, we 
doubt whether they can, with any reverential propriety, be likened to 
the machinery employed by epic or by lyric genius. At all events, the 
expression is injudicious, and may be even dangerous. Its tendency, 
though not so meant, is to lower the respect which is due to all divine 
communications. 

Again— 

In apparent allusion to, or coincidence with, this system [the Demonology of 
the Zendavesta], the visions of Daniel represent Michael, the tutelar angel, or 
intelligence, of the Jewish people, in opposition to the four angels of the great 
monarchies; and even our Saviour seems to condescend to the popular Jan- 
guage, when he represents the parental care of the Almighty, under the signifi- 
cant and beautiful image, that in heaven their angels do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in heaven.—Vol. I. p. 71. 


The passage in Daniel is, doubtless, profoundly mysterious and obscure. 
But we are rather surprised that Mr. Milman should have adopted that 
very interpretation of it, which, we believe, has been rejected by all the 
soundest divines ; and then should have insinuated the surmise that the 
whole representation was framed in accommodation to the orientalized 
traditions of the later Jewish church! The whole scheme of a regular 
celestial hierarchy, and tutelary spirits appointed for the protection of 
provinces or empires, is destitute of any solid scriptural foundation. 
It is a system, indeed, closely bordering upon idolatry and polytheism ; 
and, consequently, it surpasses all belief that the dealings of God with 
individuals or nations, should be framed in condescension to so danger- 
ous acreed. That angels are, occasionally, sent forth on merciful and 
gracious commissions among the sons of men, is a consolatory truth, 
which doubtless may be collected from various testimonies of Scripture ; 
and there is nothing repugnant to the tenor of the divine government, 
as partially revealed to us, in the notion that the simplicity and inno- 
cence of childhood may be among the more especial objects of their 
gracious ministry ; and if so, there can be no necessity for resorting to 
popular ignorance or error, for the purpose of making intelligible the 
language of the Saviour, when he desired to impress upon his hearers 
the sacredness of infancy. 

We may here remark, that Mr. M. seems too much enamoured of any 
scheme of interpretation which relieves us from the necessity of giving 
credence to supernatural phenomena, or revelations of the Deity, as 
addressed to the senses of man; the "AyyeAopdvecar, and Ocopaverat, as 
they are sometimes called. He has devoted an Appendix to the “ In- 
fluence of these, the more imaginative incidents of the early Evangelic 
History, on the propagation and maintenance of the Religion.” The 
passages in which such things are related, are not, he observes, in general 
the vital and essential truths of Christianity, but the vehicle in which 
these truths were communicated. Whether the appearances in question 
were real and actual, or mere impressions produced in the mind of those 
who witnessed them, he considers as of light importance. In either 
case, they are real historical facts. They partake of poetry in their 
form, and, in a certain sense, in their groundwork ; but they are imagina- 
tive, not fictitious ; true, as relating that, which appeared to the minds 
of the relators, exactly as it did appear. Poetry—meaning, by poetry 
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such an imaginative form, and not merely the form, but the subject- 
matter of the narrative (as, for instance, in the first chapters of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke), was the appropriate, and perhaps necessary, 
dialect ; the vehicle for the more important truths of the Gospel to later 
generations, &c. &c. &e.—(Vol. I. pp. 130—132.) 

Now, we confess that we do not very well know what to make of all 
this. For example, in the first chapter of St. Luke, we are told that 
there appeared to Zacharias an angel of the Lord, standing on the right 
side of the altar of incense ; and the angel announced that Zacharias 
should become the father of the Baptist ; he, moreover, declared that 
his name was Gabriel, who stood in the presence of the Lord; and he 
foretold that Zacharias should be punished with temporary dumbness 
for his incredulity. Thus far, according to the imaginative hypothesis, 
all is a vision, or a day-dream. There was no angel, named Gabriel, 
sent to make the joyful announcement, or to utter the awful prediction ; 
but an impression was made upon the mind of Zacharias precisely 
similar to that which would have been made if the whole scene had 
been a reality. But next, Zacharias comes forth from the temple 
speechless; and this, at all events, was not a dream or a fantasy: it 
was an obvious and substantial fact. Here, then, is a transaction which 
begins in vision, and ends in reality. The announcement—the un- 
belief—the prediction—all passed in the region of imagination, The 
dumbness, and the restoration of speech at the appointed time, took 
place in the region of visible, tangible, and daily life! We will not 
undertake to pronounce that all this could not have been so. But, in 
the absence of any thing in the sacred record to enforce this supposition, 
we cannot imagine what temptation any reasoning man can have to 
embrace it; or what relief the most wanton scepticism could derive 
from its adoption. He who could strike Zacharias dumb, and loose his 
tongue precisely at the time predicted, could, surely, send an angel— 
yes, a real and not an imaginary angel—to declare his own determinate 
counsel. And we are quite unable to see how our faith would be more 
heavily tasked by the one of these phenomena than by the other. What 
then can be gained by turning one part of the narrative into poetry and 
vision, and leaving the other part, as it must be left, in the state of 
hard, palpable, historic, and yet miraculous fact ? 

Mr. M. himself appears to have his misgivings, touching the safety, 
and, if we may so express it, the sea-worthiness of these adventurous 
speculations. But let us hear from himself what he has to say in their 
behalf, 


I am aware that this may be considered as carrying out what is called accom- 
modation to an unprecedented extent; and that the whole system of what is 
called accommodation is looked upon with great jealousy. It is supposed to 
compromise, as it were, the truth of the Deity, or at least of the revelation: a 
deception, it is said, or at least an illusion, is practised upon the belief of man, 

I cannot assent to this view. 

From the necessity of the case there must be some departure from the pure 
and essential spirituality of the Deity, in order to communicate with the human 
race,—some kind of condescension from the infinite and inconceivable state of 
Godhead, to become cognisable, or to enter into any kind of relation’ with 
material and dimly-mental man. All this is in fact accommodation ; and the 
adaptation of any appropriate means of addressing, for his benefit, man in any 
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peculiar state of intelligence, is but the wise contrivance, the indispensable 
condition, which renders that communication either possible, or at least effec- 
tive to its manifest end. Religion is one great system of accommodation to 
the wants, to the moral and spiritual advancement, of mankind; and I cannot 
but think that as it has so efficaciously adapted itself to one state of the human 
mind, so it will to that mind Curing all its progre’s ; and it is of all things the 
most remarkable in Christianity, that it has, as it were, its proper mode of 
addressing with effect every age and every conceivable state of man. Even if 
(though I conceive it impossible) the imagination should entirely wither from 
the human soul, and a severer faith enter into an exclusive alliance with pure 
reason, Christianity would still have its moral perfection, its rational promise of 
immortality — its approximation to the one pure, spiritual, incomprehensible 
Deity, to satisfy that reason, and to infuse those sentiments of dependence, of 
gratitude, of love to God, without which human society must fall to ruin, and 
the human mind, in humiliating desperation, suspend all its noble activity, and 
care not to put forth its sublime and eternal energies.—Vol. I. p. 132. 


We have read the above passage, we believe, some dozen times at 
least; and yet, to this moment, we cannot feel quite certain that we 
distinctly comprehend the drift of it. One thing we think we can 
perceive,—namely, that it is exceedingly well adapted to unsettle the 
belief of many a simple and unpractised mind, and to send forth human 
reason—or, what passes under that sacred name—on wild and roving 
enterprizes throughout the whole compass of revelation. With regard 
to the last sentences of the paragraph, we guess their meaning to be 
this,—namely, that there are two classes of incidents in the Bible, the 
imaginative, and the substantial : that if the imaginative faculty should 
wither from the human soul, the man would thereby be disqualified for 
the study of a considerable portion of Scripture ; its imaginative cireum- 
stances would become the merest nullities to him, for he would be desti- 
tute of all capacity for their reception. But yet, this disqualification 
would by no means be fatal, seeing that there would still be left enough 
of the solid and substantial, in Scripture, to satisfy the cravings of pure 
reason, and to nourish up the Christian unto everlasting life. In other 
words (to use a form of speech which has grown into great favour of 
late), the matters of fact are objective, the imaginative incidents purely 
subjective; but even if the subjective should be expunged and clean 
done away, the objective would still remain, firm and indestructible ; 
and, consequently, there would be no cause of alarm for the faith once 
delivered to the saints. All this may sound plausible and comfortable 
enough. But how has the theory manifested itself in practical develop- 
ment? We see the wild work which the men of pure reason are per- 
petually making in the imaginative or subjective department. But have 
they, on that account, held sacred the substantial and the objective ? 
Are not many among them labouring to overthrow it, or to undermine 
it? Will it be owing to their tender mercies, if one stone of it is left 
upon another? Let Mr. Milman himself give the answer. 


With some [he tells us], though not with all this class of writers, every thing 
miraculous [be it imaginative or not] appears totally inconsistent with historic 
truth. These incidents, being irreconcilable with our actual experience, and 
rendered suspicious by a multitude of later fictions, cannot accord with the 
more subtle and fastidious intelligence of the present times. Some writers go 
so far as to assert that it is impossible that an inquiring and reasoning age 
should receive these supernatural facts as historical verities.—Vol. I. p. 130. 
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In the midst, however, of this almost desperate condition of much that 
has long been deemed sacred, there is still one consolation left us; 
namely, that these supernatural phenomena, whether real or imaginary, 
have not been presented to the human race in vain. They have done 
their office, and have prospered in the thing whereto they were sent ; 
for, says Mr. M.— 


If we look back we find precisely these same parts of the sacred narra- 
tive were dearest to the believers of a more imaginative aye; and they are 
still dwelt upon by the general mass of Christians, with that kind of ardent 
faith which refuses to break its alliance with the imagination. It was by this 
very supernatural agency, if I may so speak, that the doctrines, the sentiments, 
the moral and religious influence of Christianity, were implanted in the mind, 
on the first promulgation of the Gospel; and the reverential feeling thus 
excited, most powerfully contributed to maintain the efticacy of the religion for 
at least seventeen centuries. That which is now to many incredible, not merely 
commanded the belief, but made the purely moral and spiritual part of Christi- 
anity (to which few of these writers now refuse their assent) credible-—Vol. I. 


p- 130. 


From all which we may collect that Christianity is now very busy 
in putting away her childish things ; and, among them, we greatly fear, 
that precise temper which, of all others, as our Lord himself has told 
us, is the fittest passport to his kingdom! 

If our space permitted, we could produce various other indications of 
the author’s charitable and compassionate allowance for the tmaginative 
tendencies of the half-civilized mind; and, at the same time, of the spirit 
of generous concession with which, on the other hand, he occasionally 
seems disposed to meet, half-way, the advances of pure reason. But 
our limits compel us to invite our enlightened readers to read, and to 
judge, for themselves. We must now proceed to notice, very briefly, an 
indication of a different sort. It is notorious that there has of late 
years manifested itself in a certain school] a disposition to speak of the 
Saviour (we almost tremble to write it) in the language of compliment ! 
We hear occasionally, for instance, of “ his taste for beauty, in nature 
and in art;” of the “ bold and energetic measures adopted by him, in 
accomplishing his work ;” of his being, ‘‘ in some respects, the most 
decided and courageous man that ever lived; in others, the most flexible, 
submissive, and yielding ;” of the “ sublimity of his fortitude when he 
met the betrayer and his band, far exceeding that of Napoleon urging 
his columns over the bridge of Lodi, or even that of Regulus returning 
to his chains,” &c. &c. &c.* How it is that mortal men, professing to 
believe that God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, can 
endure the sound of their own voices, or the sight of their own writing, 
when they speak of Christ in language like this, does utterly surpass 
our comprehension! Surely, the least that can be said of them is, that 
herein they are offering the sacrifice of fools. How deep then must be 
our regret that a dignified Presbyter of the Church of England, a man 
of eminent repute for native talent, and for highly cultivated intellect, 
should, even in a single instance, have countenanced by his example 





* See Tracts for the Times, No. 73, where this form of rationalism is, in our 
judgment, very properly exposed. 
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these most unreverent imaginings. And yet we fear that he must 
** stand accountant for as great a fault ;” for the following is his relation 
of a conference of Jesus Christ with the Masters of Israel :— 


A deputation arrives to demand by what authority he had taken up his station, 
and was daily teaching in the temple, had expelled the traders, and, in short, 
had usurped a complete superiority over the accredited and established instruc- 
tors of the people? The self-command and promptitude of Jesus caught them, 
as it were, in their own toils, and reduced them to the utmost embarrassment. 
The claim of the Baptist to the prophetic character had been generally admit- 
ted, &c..........The self-degrading confession of their ignorance placed Jesus 
immediately on the vantage ground, and at once annulled their right to question, 
or to decide upon, the authority of his mission.—Vol. I. p. 309, &c. 





The self-command and promptitude of Jesus !—his occupation of the 
vantage ground !—Why, the person here before us is no other than the 
Eternal Son of God ; He, whose name is above every other name; He, 
before whom it is ordained that every knee shall bow, of things in 
heaven, and things on earth, and things beneath the earth! And of this 
awful and mysterious person it is that we are told, that he excelled the 
disputers of this world in promptitude and self-possession, and that he 
seized on a position which enabled him to baffle their malignity! If . ‘ 
this had been said of some irrefragable or seraphic doctor of the sehools, 
the language would have been appropriate enough. But it is language 
which can fitly be used only for the purpose of comparison between one 
human being and other human beings. It is offensively out of place 
when applied to Him ‘ who spake as never man spake ;’ to Him whose 
utterance was ‘ with authority’ which belonged not to Scribe or Rabbi ; 
to Him who shall, hereafter, come to be our Judge. The historian 
perhaps may tell us that he is here speaking merely as an historian ; 
and that he is representing the Nazarene, as he must then have been . 
estimated by the members of the Sanhedrim. Be it so. Still his his- 
torical fidelity could have suffered no impeachment, if he had adopted, 
in his narrative, something of the sedate and passionless manner of the 
Evangelists. But we cannot help suspecting that he was beguiled by 
his anxiety to be graphic and imaginative ; and forgot, for the time, that 
there are themes which should never be spoken of but with subdued 
simplicity, and with “ bated breath,” and with almost “ whispering 
humbleness.” 

We are surprised, indeed, that this caution was not suggested to him, 
if by nothing else, at least by his own good taste and delicate sense of 
propriety. Every one remembers the saying of Samuel Johnson, when 
relating his interview with the king ;—* Sir, it was not for me to bandy 
compliments with my sovereign.”” What would Samuel Johnson, then, 
have said of commendations bestowed by “ man, whose breath is in his 
nostrils,” on the readiness, and self-possession, of his Saviour and his 
Lord? 

But this is not a solitary instance. In the Second Volume (p. 426), 
we find another, much in the same spirit. We are there told, that 
among the causes which have contributed to the successful promul- 
gation of Christianity, and the maintenance of its influence over the 
mind of man, was the singular beauty and felicity of its theory of the 
conjunction of the Divine and human nature! ‘The singular beauty 
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and felicity of the Newtonian theory of gravitation we can understand. 
The singular beauty and felicity with which the genius of Watt has sub- 
dued the power of steam to the purposes of man, will also be readily 
admitted. But who would have expected to hear the grandest and the 
deepest of all mysteries, ‘‘ God manifest in the flesh,” spoken of as a 
happy contrivance—a masterpiece of ingenuity—a successfui conflict 
with difficulty and impediment? If the Son of Man himself were in 
bodily presence before us, should we deem it becoming to speak in lan- 
guage like this of the mystery of His Holy Incarnation? “ Expres- 
sive silence” is a far better tribute of praise than ill-considered speech ! 
4 We breathe, however, somewhat more freely, when our Lord and his 
apostles have retired from the scene ; for then the current of the history 
runs on through regions which offer comparatively small temptations to 
: the officious spirit of neologism. And yet, even here there comes across 
us, from time to time, a passing breath,—a ruffling of the waters,—to 
remind us that this same spirit is still upon the wing. It may be that 
we are rather over-sensitive ; but, somehow or other, we cannot alto- 
| gether divest ourselves of an impression, that if the author had lived in 
some of the days of gnosticism, he might have been in danger of infec- 
, tion. There is no knowing what might have been the effect of those 
wild illusions upon his highly imaginative and poetic mind. Even as 
it is, he sees a noble allegory in certain of the strange reveries of Valen- 
tinus; and he seems to doubt whether Christianity, even if it lost in 
purity, did not gain in power and in permanence, by its partial coalition 
with the oriental mysticism. Now, among the mightiest of the ration- 
alists of those times may be reckoned the Aoxnrai, or Phantomists. 
Their reason, or their prejudices, revolted against the connexion of an 
ethereal mind with the pains and sufferings of a carnal body. What 
. then was to be done, but to reduce the whole spectacle of the crucifixion 
from a substantial reality to an ‘* imaginative incident ?” And how was 
this to be effected, but by dismissing Christ, the emanation, “ from its 
temporary association with the perishable body of Jesus, and thus 
leaving only an apparent human being, an impassive phantom, which 
seemed to undergo all the insults and agony of the cross?” Now this 
process may, probably, be much too violent and daring for Mr. Milman 
of the nineteenth century. But only conceive him living in the second 
century, with all his indulgence for “ imaginative incidents,” Where- 
abouts would he have been? The question is not altogether nugatory ; 
it is naturally suggested to us by the turn of mind which has manifested 
itself in the course of those speculations of our historian which have 
been already noticed. In truth, the wand of the rationalist has power 
to melt down and vapourize the toughest of realities, and to people the 
whole empire of revelation with shadowy and mythic apparitions. We 
must be forgiven, therefore, if we deprecate the use of that formidable 
implement, and tremble when we see an accomplished divine venturing 

to touch it, even with a finger! 

- But to’proceed to other matters. The views entertained by Mr. M. 
respecting the origin, extent, and transmission of ecclesiastical authority 
will hardly be found satisfactory either to Sectarian or Churchman : 
they are too lofty for the one, and not sufficiently exalted for the other, 

He appears to consider episcopacy, not as an express divine appoint- 
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ment, but rather as the natural result of the original circumstances of 
each christian community, growing up, as it did, around an individual. 
The fairest way will be to produce his own statement of his opinions. 
This we shall accordingly do; but without any view whatever to con- 
troversial discussion, which would be utterly incompatible with our 
limits. After some extended examination of the constitution of the 
primitive societies, he concludes as follows :— 


Such would be the ordinary development of a christian community; in the 
first case, movarchical, as founded by an individual apostle or recognised 
teacher of Christianity; subsequently, in the absence of that teacher, aristo- 
cratical, under a senate formed according to Jewish usage, though not precisely 
on Jewish principles; until the place of the apostle being supplied by a bishop, 
in a certain sense, his representative or successor, it would revert to a 
monarchical form, limited rather by the religion itself than by any appointed 
controlling power. As long as the same holy spirit of love and p actu- 
ated the whole body, the result would be an harmony, not from the counter- 
acting powers of opposing forces, but from the consentient will of the general 
body ; and the will of the government would be the expression of the universal 
popular sentiment. Where, however, from the first, the christian community 
was formed of conflicting parties, or where conflicting principles began to 
operate immediately upon the foundation of the society, no individual would 
be generally recognised as the authoritative teacher, and the assumption and 
recognition of the episcopate would be more slow; or, indeed, would not take 
place at all till the final triumph of one of the conflicting parties. They 
retained, of necessity, the republican form. Such was the state of the Corinthian 
Church, which was formed from its origin, or almost immediately divided, into 
three separate parties, with a leading teacher or teachers at the head of each. 
The Petrine, or the ultra Judaic, the Apolline, or more moderate Jewish party, 
contested the supremacy with the followers of St. Paul. Different individuals 
pentane, exercised, and even abused different gifts. The authority of Paul 
uimself appears clearly, by his elaborate vindication of his apostolic office, by 
no means to have been generally recognised. No apostolic head, therefore, 
would assume an uncontested supremacy, nor would the parties coalesce in the 
choice of a superior. Corinth, probably, was the last community which settled 
down under the general episcopal constitution. 

The manner and the period of the separation of a distinct class, an hierarchy, 
from the general body of the community; and the progress of the great 
division between the clergy and the laity, are equally{obscure with the primitive 
constitution of the Church. Like the Judaism of the provinces, Christianity 
had no sacerdotal order. But as the more eminent members of the community 
were admitted to take the lead, on account of their acknowledged religious 
superiority, from their zeal, their talents, their gifts, their sanctity, the general 
reverence would, of itself, speedily set them apart as of a higher order; they 
would form the purest aristocracy, and soon be divided by a distinct line of 
demarcation from the rest of the community. Whatever the ordination might 
be which designated them for their peculiar function, whatever power or 
authority might be communicated by the “imposition of hands,” it would add 
little to the reverence with which they were invested. I[t was at first the 
Christian who sanctified the function, afterwards the function sanctified the 
man. But the civil and religious concerns of the Church were so moulded up 
together, or rather, the temporal were so absorbed by the spiritual, that not 
merely the teacher, but the governor, not merely the bishop properly so called, 
but the presbyter, in his character of ruler, as well as of teacher, shared in the 
same peculiar veneration, The bishop would be necessarily mingled up in the 
few secular affairs of the community, the governors bear their part in the reli- 
In this respect, again, they differed from their prototypes, 
Their office was, of necessity, more religious. 


gious ceremonial. 
or elders of the synagogue. 
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The admission of members in the Jewish synagogue, except in the case of 
proselytes of righteousness, was a matter of hereditary right: circumcision was 
: a domestic, not a public ceremony. But 8 pe or the initiation into the 
i christian community, was a solemn ceremonial, requiring previous examination 
and probation. ‘The governing power would possess and exercise the authority 
to admit into the community. They would perform, or at all events super- 
intend, the initiatory rite of baptism. The other distinctive rite of Christianity, 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, would require a more active interference 
and cooperation on the part of those wlo presided over the community. To 
this there was nothing analogous in the office of the Jewish elder. Order 
would require that this ceremony should be administered by certain individuals. 
If the bishop presided, after his appointment, both at the Lord’s Supper itself, 
and in the agape or feast which followed it, the elders would assist, not merely 
in maintaining order, but would officiate throughout the ceremony. In pro- 
portion to the reverence for the consecrated elements would be the respect 
towards those under whose especial prayers, and in whose hands, probably 
from the earliest period, they were sanctified for the use of the assembly. 
The presbyters would likewise possess the chief voice, a practical initiative, in 
the nomination of the bishop. From all these different functions, yt er 
ters, and at length the deacons, became, as well as the bisaop, a sacred order. 
But the exclusive or sacerdotal principle once admitted in a religious com- 
munity, its own corporate spirit, and the public reverence, would cause it to 
recede further and further, and draw the line of demarcation with greater 
rigour and depth. They would more and more insulate themselves from the 
commonalty of the christian republic; they would become a senate, a patrician 
or privileged order; and this secession into their peculiar sphere would be 
greatly facilitated by the regular gradations of the faithful and the catechumen, 
the perfect and the imperfect, the initiate and half-initiate, Christians. The 
greater the variety, the more strict the subordination of ranks. 
Thus the bishop gradually assumed the title of pontiff; the presbyters became 
a sacerdotal order. From the Old Testament, and even from paganism, the 
Christians, at first as ennobling metaphors, adopted their sacred appellations. 
Insensibly the meaning of these significant titles worked into the christian 
system. They assumed, as it were, a privilege of nearer approach to the 
t Deity; and a priestly caste grew rapidly up in a religion which, in its primary 
institution, acknowledged only one mediator between earth and heaven. We 
shall subsequently trace the growth of the sacerdotal principle, and the universal 
establishment of the hierarchy.—Vol. II. pp. 74—79. 
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It will be observed, that in the above extract, the imposition of hands 
is spoken of in language of something like disparagement. The same 
subject is reverted to in a subsequent passage nearly as ambiguous :-— 


The simple ceremonial of laying on of hands, which dedicated the individual 
for his especial function, ratified and gave its religious character to the popular 
election, which took place by a kind of silent acclamation: and, without this 
sacred commission by the Bishop, no one, from the earliest times of which we 
have any record, presumed, it should seem, to invest himself in the sacred 
office. —Vol. III. p. 354. 





> The simple ceremonial, surely, did something more than give its 
religious character to the popular election; or else our ordination 
services have been framed upon very erroneous principles! The mere 
imposition of hands, indeed, if there were nothing more, might, reason- 
ably enough, be regarded as a solemn form, by which the appointment 
was ratified, and a religious character given to the whole transaction. 
; But it must not be forgotten, that the form in question was always 
accompanied by some such awful words as these,—‘ Receive thou the 
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Holy Ghost for the office and work of a Priest [or a Bishop] in the 
Church of God, now committed to thee, by the imposition of our hands.” 
And these words manifestly imply, not merely a dedication of the in- 
dividual to his especial function, but the conveyance of authority and 
power for the due and valid discharge of that same function. We are 
induced to notice this, not by the slightest suspicion that the more 
solemn features of the ordinance have here been wilfully and designedly 
suppressed ; but by our anxiety to guard from error that too numerous 
class of readers who have but little familiarity with the language of certain 
of the sacred offices of the Catholic Church. And we would, respectfully, 
take the same opportunity of suggesting that the qualifying words in 
the last sentence—“ it should seem”—might very safely and properly 
be omitted. Their only tendency can be to raise a doubt respecting a 
matter which is as near to certainty as historical testimony can bring it. 

In exhibiting the varied influence of Christianity upon the whole 
social condition of man, and the public economy of nations, Mr. Milman 
has lavished all his powers and resources. He has traced its operation 
with a vigorous hand, and a keen eye, throughout the whole compass of 
its stupendous mission upon earth. And yet, even in this department 
of his work, there transpires, here and there, something of the same 
spirit which pervades the region of his earlier investigations. He seems 
to be haunted by an almost perpetual alarm lest mystery and super- 
stition should get the dominion over him; although his protest against 
them usually assumes the form, not of argument or straight-forward 
contradiction, but rather, of somewhat timid and oblique insinuation. 
For example, “the hierarchy,” he informs us, “‘ was supposed to be 
invested with the keys of heaven and hell:” from which it might, 
reasonably enough, be concluded by any one not familiar with the New 
Testament, that the power of the keys (whatever that may be) was a 
thing originally unheard of,—the invention of a credulous and super- 
stitious age. Again,—in speaking of the Sacrament of Baptism, he 
observes that the Baptismal water was compared, by a fanciful analogy, 
to the Red Sea: as if St. Paul had never written the tenth chapter of 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians! Once more,— 


Over all the ceremonial forms, and all expressions which related to 
marriage, the Church threw the utmost solemnity. J¢ was said to resemble the 
mystic union of Christ and the Church.—Vol. IIT. p. 399. 


From which one might almost infer that Mr. Milman’s copy of the 
New Testament was without the 29th, 30th, 31st, and 32d verses of the 
fifth chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians ; nay, that his copy 
of the Prayer Book was without the following passage,—* which 
[matrimony] is an honourable estate, instituted of God, in the time of 
man’s innocency, signifying unto us the mystical union that is betwixt 
Christ and his Church.” 

But we begin to be dismally weary of the ungracious task of hunting 
out those signs of conformity with the theological spirit of the age, 
which are scattered, here and there, over the pages of this powerful and 
splendid work. We would willingly hope that enough has been done to 
arm that very incautious personage, the general reader, against the 
dangers, whatever they may be, which may lurk about his path through 
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this intricate region of history, We shall, accordingly, conclude our 
notice by presenting our readers with one or two specimens of Mr. 
Milman’s masterly execution. In the following passage, we have an 
admirably luminous statement of the difficulties attending that hitherto 
untractable problem, the coalition of Church and State :— 


On the incorporation of the Church with the State, the co-ordinate civil and 
religious magistracy maintained each its separate powers. On one side, as far 
as the actual celebration of the ecclesiastical ceremonial, and in their own 
internal affairs in general ; on the other, in the administration of the military, 
judicial, and fiscal affairs of the state, the bounds of their respective authority 
were clear and distinct. As a citizen and subject, the Christian, the priest, and 
the bishop, were amenable to the laws of the empire and to the imperial 
decrees, and liable to taxation, unless specially exempted, for the service of the 
state. The christian statesman, on the other hand, of the highest rank, was 
amenable to the ecclesiastical censures, and was bound to submit to the canons 
of the Church in matters of faith and discipline, and was entirely dependent on 
their judgment for his admission or rejection from the privileges and hopes of 
the Christian. 

So far the theory was distinct and perfect; each had his separate and 
exclusive sphere ; yet there could not but appear a debateable ground on which 
the two authorities came into collision, and neither could altogether refrain 
from invading the territory of his ally or antagonist. 

The treaty between the contracting parties was, in fact, formed with such 
haste and precipitancy, that the rights of neither party could be defined or 
secured; eager for immediate union, and impatient of delay, they framed no 
deed of settlement, by which, when their mutual interests should be less 
identified, and jealousy and estrangement should arise, they might assert their 
ag gee rights, and enforce their several duties. 

n ecclesiastical affairs, strictly so called, the supremacy of the christian 
magistracy, it has been said, was admitted. They were the legislators of 
discipline, order, and doctrine. The festivals, the fasts, the usages and canons 
of the Church, the government of the clergy, were in their exclusive power ; 
the decrees of particular synods and councils possessed undisputed authority, 
as far as their sphere extended; general councils were held binding on the 
whole Church. But it was far more easy to define that which did belong to the 
province of the Church than that which did not. Religion asserts its authority, 
and endeavours to extend its influence over the whole sphere of moral 
action, which is, in fact, over the whole of human life, its habits, manners, 
conduct. Christianity, as the most profound moral religion, exacted the most 
complete and universal obedience; and as the acknowledged teachers and 
guardians of Christianity, the clergy, continued to draw within their sphere 
every part of human life in which man is actuated by moral or religious 
motives; the moral authority, therefore, of the religion, and consequently of the 
clergy, might appear legitimately to extend over every transaction of life, 
from the legislature of the sovereign, which ought, in a christian king, to be 
guided by christian motives, to the domestic duties of the peasant, which 
ought to be fulfilled on the principle of christian love. 

But, on the other hand, the State was supreme over all its subjects, even 
over the clergy, in their character of citizens. The whole tenure of property, 
to what use soever dedicated (except in such cases as itself might legalize on 
its first principles, and guarantee, when bestowed, as by gift or — was 
under its on om control; the immunities which it conferred, it might revoke; 
and it would assert the equal authority of the constitutional laws over every one 
who enjoyed the protection of those laws. Thus, though, in extreme cases, 
these separate bounds of jurisdiction were clear, the tribunals of ecclesiastical 
and civil law could not but, in process of time, interfere with and obstruct each 
other. 
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But there was another prolific source of difference. The clergy, in one 
sense, from being the representative body, had begun to consider themselves 
the Church; but in another and more legitimate sense, the State, when 
christian, as comprehending all the Christians of the empire, became the 
Church. Which was the legislative body,—the whole community of Christians 
or the christian aristocracy, who were in one sense the admitted rulers? And 
who was to appoint these rulers? It is quite clear that, from the first, though 
the consecration to the religious office was in the bishop and clergy, the laity 
had a voice in the ratification, if not in the appointment. Did not the State 
fairly succeed to all the rights of the laity, more particularly when privileges 
and endowments, attached to the ecclesiastical offices, were conferred or 
guaranteed by the State, and therefore might appear in justice revocable, or 
liable to be regulated by the civil power? 

This vital question at this time was still farther embarrassed by the rash 
eagerness with which the dominant Church called upon the State to rid it of 
its internal adversaries. When once the civil power was recognised as 
cognizant of ecclesiastical offences, where was that power to end? The 
Emperor, who commanded his subjects to be of one religion, might command 
them, by the same title, to adopt another. The despotic head of the State 
might assert his despotism as head of the Church. It must be acknowledged 
that no theory, which has satisfactorily harmonized the relations of these two, 
at once, in one sense separate, in another identical, communities, has satisfied 
the reasoning and dispassionate mind; while the separation of the two 
communities, the total dissociation, as it were, of the Christian and the 
citizen, is an experiment apparently not likely to advance or perpetuate the 
influence of Christianity. 

At all events, the hasty and unsettled compact of this period left room for 
constant jealousy and strife. As each was the stronger, it encroached upon, 
and extended its dominion into, the territory of the other. In general, though 
with very various fortunes, in different parts of the world, and at different 
periods, the Church was in the ascendant, and for many centuries confronted 
the State, at least on equal terms.—Vol. III. pp. 391—395. 


We have here, it is true, a conclusion in which little or nothing is 
concluded. But it is something to have a distinct and powerful ex- 
position of the difficulties to be encountered. At’ the present day, 
indeed, those difficulties have so thickened, that a satisfactory approxi- 
mation to the true theory seems to be more hopeless than ever. The 
element of religious disunion is no longer floating almost imperceptibly 
around us. It has long been condensing and crystallizing itself into 
a thousand fantastic varieties of form ; so that Cyprian himself, if he 
were to revisit the earth, might stand appalled at the desperate condition 
of his favourite cause, the unity of the Church, and distracted by the 
seemingly inextricable confusion of her relations with the State. But, 
to revert to Mr. Milman. We shall finish our paper with his just and 
striking exhibition of the destiny and function of the christian Hierarchy, 
as it developed itself in the course of ages. We cordially recommend 
it to the attention of our readers, as an admirable corrective of that 
malicious and canting spirit, which is eternally venting itself in 
wearisome common-place, against the craft, and subtlety, and inordinate 
ambition of the Priesthood :— 

In building up this vast and majestic fabric of the hierarchy, though in- 
dividuals might be actuated by personal ambition or interest, and the narrow 
corporate spirit might rival loftier motives in the consolidation of ecclesiastical 
power, yet the great object, which was steadily, if dimly seen, was the 
advancement of mankind in religion, and through religion to temporal and 
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eternal happiness. Dazzled by the glorious spectacle of provinces, of nations, 
gradually brought within the pale of Christianity, the great men of the fourth 
century of Christianity were not and could not be endowed with prophetic 
sagacity to discern the abuses of sacerdotal domination, and the tyranny 
which, long centuries after, might be exercised over the human mind in the 
name of religion. We may trace the hierarchical principle of Cyprian or 
of Ambrose to what may seem their natural consequences, religious crusades 
and the fires of the inquisition; we may observe the tendency of unsocial 
monasticism to quench the charities of life, to harden into cruelty, grovel into 
licentiousness, and brood over its own ignorance ; we may trace the predestina- 
rian doctrines of Augustine darkening into narrow bigotry, or maddening to 
uncharitable fanaticism ; they only contemplated, they only could contemplate, 
a great moral and religious power oppesing civil tyranny, or at least affording 
a refuge from it; purifying domestic morals, elevating and softening the 
human heart; a eee and benevolent force compelling men by legitimate 
means to seek wisdom, virtue, and salvation; the better part ef mankind 
withdrawing, in holy prudence and wise timidity, from the corruptions of a 
foul and cruel age, and devoting itself to its own self-advancement to the 
highest spiritual perfection; and the general pious assertion of the universal 
and unlimited providence and supremacy of God. None but the hopeful 
achieve great revolutions; and what hopes could equal those which the 
loftier christian minds might justly entertain of the beneficent influences of 
Christianity ? 

We cannot wonder at the growth of the ecclesiastical power, if the Church 
were merely considered as a new sphere in which human geuius, virtue, and 
benevolence, might develope their unimpeded energies, and rise above the 
gore debasement. This was almost the only way in which any man could 

evote great abilities or generous activity to a useful purpose with reasonable 
hopes of success. The civil offices were occupied by favour and intrigue, often 


acquired most easily and held most peneneary by the worst men for the 


worst purposes; the utter extinction of freedom had left no course of honour- 
able distinction, as an honest adyocate or an independent jurist; literature was 
worn out; rhetoric had degenerated into technical subtlety; philosophy had 
lost its hold upon the mind; even the great military commands were filled by 
fierce and active barbarians, on whose energy Rome relied for the protection 
of her frontiers. In the Church alone was security, influence, independence, 
fame, even wealth, and the opportunity of serving mankind. The pulpit was 
the only rostrum from which the orator would be heard; feeble as was the 
voice of christian poetry, it found an echo in the human heart: the episcopate 
was the only office of dignity which could be obtained without meanness, or 
exercised without fear. Whether he sought the peace of a contemplative, or 
the usefulness of an active life, this was the only sphere for the man of con- 
scious mental strength; and if he felt the inward satisfaction that he was either 
securing his own, or advancing the salvation of others, the lofty mind would 
not hesitate what path to choose through the darkening and degraded world. 
The just way to consider the influence of the christian hierarchy (without 
which, in its complete and vigorous organization, it is clear that the religion 
could not have subsisted throughout these ages of disaster and confusion) is to 
imagine, if possible, the state of things without that influence. A tyranny the 
most oppressive and debasing, without any ae of free or hopeful resist- 
ance, or resistance only attainable by the complete dismemberment of the 
Roman empire, and its severance into a number of hostile states; the general 
morals at the lowest state of depravation, with nothing but a religion totally 
without influence, and a philosophy without authority, to correct its growing 
cruelty and licentiousness; a very large portion of mankind in hopeless slavery, 
with nothing to mitigate it but the insufficient control of fear in the master, 
or occasional gleams of humanity or political foresight in the government, with 
no inward consolation or feeling of independence whatever. In the midst of 
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this, the invasion of hostile barbarians in every quarter, and the complete 
wreck of civilization; with no commanding influence to assimilate the adverse 
races, without the protection or conservative tendency of any religious feeling 
to soften ; at length to re-organize and re-create literature, the arts of building, 
painting, and music; the Latin language itself breaking up into as many 
countless dialects as there were settlements of barbarous tribes, without a 
guardian or sacred depositary; it is difficult adequately to darken the picture 
of ignorance, violence, confusion, and wretchedness; but without this adequate 
conception of the probable state of the world without it, it is impossible to 
judge with fairness or candour the obligations of Europe and of civilization to 
the christian hierarechy.—Vol. 111. pp. 411—415. 


With respect to this noble passage, we have only to remark, that it 
claims far too much for human sagacity, in pronouncing that Christianity 
could never have survived the strife and conflict of the tempestuous 
ages, but for the vast and over-ruling influence of the christian 
hierarchy. It would have been much more becoming to say that the 
tremendous powers of the Church (alien as they might appear from the 
pure and simple spirit of the institution) were over-ruled for good, by 
Him who can compel the most turbulent passions of man to work out 
his gracious purposes. It is one thing to believe that the christian 
hierarchy, even in the plenitude of its arrogance and tyranny, was 
made subservient to the designs of the Almighty, and another thing to 
affirm that, without that gigantic domination, the christian religion 
must have perished from the earth. It should never be forgotten, that 
things are possible with God, which may seem impossible to man; and 
that, with Him, is no restraint to save whether by many or by few. 
But there runs throughout the whole work too much of this over- 
confident tone, this leaning to man’s understanding. We implore our 
readers to be carefully on their guard against it. 


—~>— 


Art. LI.—An Introduction to a Course of Lectures on the Early Fathers, 
now in delivery in the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. J. J. 
Brunt, B.D., Margaret Professor of Divinity. Cambridge: Deigh- 
tons. London: Parker. 1840. Pp, 51. 


We hail the appearance of these Lectures with unfeigned satisfaction. 
Mr. Blunt is already known to the student in theology by various works 
of no ordinary merit. In his Treatise on the Veracity of the Gospels 
and Acts of the Apostles, as well as in his Lectures on the Veracity 
of the Five Books of Moses, he has dwelt in a highly ingenious, and 
for the most part original, manner on those latent and minute Coinci- 
dences which afford the best evidence of truth, and which, as they 
escape the notice of the generality of readers in the course of their own 
examination of the sacred writings, produce the more striking effect 
when they are brought out as it were unexpectedly before them, and 
made to form the successive links of an extremely delicate, but not the 
less powerful, chain. In his History of the Reformation of England, 
he has united the twofold excellence of a clear and comprehensive view 
of the whole subject with highly interesting sketches of its most pro- 
minent and important parts. 
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The present publication is an Introductory Address to a series of 
Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge. The peculiar 
cireumstances under which Mr. Blunt enters upon the duties of the 
Margaret Professorship of Divinity are thus stated—the passage is a 
specimen of his style—a style always plain and almost homely, occa- 
sionally quaint and singular, but often vigorous in manner and spirited 
in expression. 


Until the Margaret Professorship of Divinity became actually vacant by the 
death of the distinguished Prelate who last held it, and I was called up to 
Cambridge as a candidate for the chair, and looked into the conditions of the 
endowment, I was not adequately aware of the character or extent of the duties 
it imposes. On perusing however the deed by which the Margaret Professor is 
bound, I could not but see that a state of things was contemplated by the 
Foundress very different from that which now obtains :—residence in the 
University, almost throughout the year; studies nearly unintermitted; the 
professors, the directors of those studies; hours, at their disposal; attendance 
at lectures, perhaps compulsory; the age of the pupils, tender; their attain- 
ments, moderate; books, scarce and costly—accordingly the Professor was to 
read some work on theology, approved by the authorities of the time, week 
after week, and term after term; and if to comment on it at all, his comment 
we must suppose to be such as would be consistent with perhaps a fortnight’s 
Paes (such being the whole interval which would sometimes elapse 

etween his election and his commencement of lectures,) for a duty of almost 
daily recurrence and little cessation. 

It is clear, therefore, that at a period when the University is for a con- 
siderable part of the year deserted ; its pursuits, for the season, suspended ; when 
again College-lectures are more than co-ordinate with public lectures; when 
the students are men of mature age,{free from constraint, and of great acquire- 
ments; when books are cheap and abundant, and as accessible to the hearers 
as to the lecturer ;—it is clear, I say, that when the times are thus changed, 
there must be made some corresponding change in the system of the lectures ; 
and that for a Professor to adhere strictly to the letter of the foundation-deed, 
would be to render his office utterly nugatory. In this case, as in other cases, 
circumstances must modify the interpretation of injunctions that are become 
out of date; and the spirit of them be chiefly looked to. For though it may 
be a very good maxim for England, that whenever a man finds himself with 
nothing to do, he should plant a tree; the precept would virtually be best 
followed in Canada by its direct infraction, and if there, in a similar event, he 
should cut one down.—Pp. 5—7. 


In adverting to the superficial and desultory course of reading into 
which young divines are too frequently drawn at the beginning of their 
ministerial career, we much regret that Professor Blunt was not induced 
to press upon the minds of his hearers, with all the weight which his high 
station and abilities must naturally carry, the absolute necessity of some 
alteration in the present system of the University itself. Let us not 
be misunderstood. We have no wish to interrupt the ordinary studies 
which are required at Cambridge for the first Academical degree. We 
believe that a General is the best foundation for a Professional educa- 
tion, and that the intellectual superiority of the Clergy of the Established 
Church is mainly to be ascribed to the enlarged system in which they 
have been trained—a system, which as it adorns the mind with the 
riches of classical excellence and strengthens it by the discipline of the 
severer studies, prepares its possessor for every condition, enables him 
to move with grace and dignity in every walk of life, and, in seasons of 
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difficulty and danger, peculiarly fits him to wield with no unpractised 
hand the weapons of literary conflict. 

But, after all, this is but a noble apparatus of Means—the great end 
must be the Wisdom of Salvation, a deep knowledge of the Evidences and 
Doetrines—in all their vast and varied bearings—of that Religion which 
the majority of her sons will solemnly undertake to explain and preach. 
And how is this knowledge to be obtained, consistently with a due 
regard to the actual studies of the University, unless a longer period of 
residence—and a 1aore systematic course of theological instruction be 
required? It would be, at least, an important improvement in the 
several Divinity Lectures, delivered before the University, to combine 
Catechetical with Professorial Instruction, or, to require at the end of 
each course, and before any certificate were granted, a full and search- 
ing Examination of the Candidates. At present, where attendance is 
compulsory, it is often a mere form; where voluntary, it may awaken 
a transient interest and curiosity, but cannot command that continued 
attention and research, which the imposition of a test would naturally 
produce. We can testify, from no very limited experience, that the 
young candidates for orders have been known, on many occasions, to 
lament most bitterly that, although compelled to reside in the Univer- 
sity, they had received no adequate assistance—it might be often correct 
to say, no assistance whatever—and that they were forced into the 
active duties of a parochial cure to teach before they had well begun to 
learn—to act as the guides and directors of others while they were them- 
selves obliged to grope about, as it were, at random, and to pick up 
mere fragments—unconnected, and, it may be, incorrect—of theological 
information. 

When we remember—and in none of her sons is that remembrance 
more vivid than in her present Margaret Professor—that it was within 
the walls of Cambridge—in the quiet groves of her ** Holy and Reli- 
gious House”—that Ridley committed to memory the Epistles of St. 
Paul—and reverted with deep expressions of gratitude to the blessed 
effects of that study, even in his last affecting appeals, when he was 
“ about to be offered up, and the time of his departure was at hand” — 
we must surely feel something like a pang of reproach on finding that those 
sacred Epistles are but rarely—and most imperfectly—introduced intoour 
Collegiate system—that but few private, and we believe no public Lec- 
tures, are devoted to the explanation of their numerous and complicated 
difficulties. These, we humbly conceive, are defects which require a 
decided remedy. Deeply indeed and unfeignedly do we grieve that 
the charge can be made—and cannot be refuted. Our enemies will 
rejoice—but be it our part to have pointed out these imperfections as 
we would look upon “ the wounds of a father—with pious awe and 
trembling solicitude.”’ 

The specific nature of his present course of Lectures is thus stated 
by Mr. Blunt :— 


It is this; to set before you the substance of the Fathers of the three first 
centuries after Christ; the substance, as I shall have gathered it for myself by 
my own actual perusal of them—a fact which I do not refer to as a boast; but 
as a pledge for the trustworthiness of what I offer; and for the greater spirit 
and freshness of my matter, than if it had been communicated to you at seeond 
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or third hand, I shall take the Fathers successively in their order: submitting 
to you the pith and body of each; some portions of them abridged; but much 
of them, especially such passages as seem to have a peculiar value and force, 
literally, and, as I believe, faithfully translated—I shall introduce from time to 
time such observations as suggested themselves whilst I read, or have occurred 
to me since, or may strike me hereafter, which bear on the canon of Scripture ; 
the text of Scripture; the interpretation of Scripture; points of controversy ; 
the doctrines and discipline of Churches; the evidences for the truth of 
Christianity in general; infidel objections; and the like ;—indeed the plan I 
had sketched in my own mind, and to which I have already alluded, had there 
been time to execute it, was to have drawn out the substance of the Fathers of 
the three first centuries into these and similar general heads, and to have 
submitted them to you in that reduced form; instead of taking you along with 
me, as I must now do if I can, through each of them in suecession. At the 
same time, it is not to be denied, that the latter plan, which necessity rather 
than choice causes me to adopt, will have the advantage of conveying to you 
the more complete idea of these writers themselves; and probably ‘d shall so far 
graft the other upon it, as to conclude my investigation of each Father in detail, 
with @ summary review of his writings, as they tell upon the several questions I 
have enumerated, or others akin to them. In either case my object would be, 
to give my hearers a notion of the state of religion, so far as we can discover it 
in the comparatively few authors which remain of that age, as it subsisted for the 
first three hundred years after Christ—a period of great interest at every season ; 
and at this moment of the greatest; when to possess some knowledge of the 
Primitive Church is becoming more and more imperative ; and learning, strict] 
ecclesiastical, which has so long been slumbering, is of necessity asserting itself 
once again, How curious are the ways of Providence in bringing what we may 
suppose its ends to pass! How far God fetches his purposes about! ‘The 
contrivances of heaven,’ says South, ‘are as much above our politics, as beyond 
our arithmetic.’ There was need perhaps of some revival of the Church of 
England; of some greater and more general knowledge throughout. the 
kingdom of the come or on which it was constructed, aiid of its inestimable 
worth; a knowledge which, when once dispersed, would prepare the way for its 
adequate extension, and more hearty support. The admission of the Roman 
Catholics to greater political power; a measure, on which this is not the 
time or place to offer an opinion, and indeed the issues of which we cannot even 
yet foresee, has at least had this effect; it has given occasion to questions of 
controversy precisely such as demand an intimate acquaintance with antiquity 
to settle; it has sent divines once more to their books; to the writings of the 
Fathers, which had almost been suffered to perish out of remembrance ; copies 
of their works, now so costly, having fallen to little more than a waste paper 
price; it has brought us back into something of the same position our reformers 
occupied when they regulated our Church; and as 


* When we have lost one shaft 
We shoot his fellow of the self-same flight 
The self-same way, with more advised watch, 
To find the other forth,’ 


so are we now guided by passing events toward the resources they drew from; 
are led better to appreciate the use they made of them; and to understand once 
again, as a nation, the definite ground on which the Church of England rests ; 
ground, from which her defenders must not, like the men of Ai, be tempted to 
descend, if they would contend against her many adversaries successfully.— 
Pp. 9—13. 


Mr. Blunt proceeds to show, by a long series of citations, the deep 
respect which was uniformly paid by the great authors of the Liturgy 
and Homilies of the Church of England to the opinions and usages of 
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Christian antiquity. And, in an interesting and valuable note in p. 16, 
he has collected various passages from the early fathers, which contain 
minute and incidental notices of the Ritual of the Primitive Church. 
It is of the utmost importance in the present day to remember that it 
was by an appeal to Scripture and to the primitive Church,—the only 
true and safe mode of defence—that the leading divines of our own 
Church resisted the successive attacks cf the Romanists and the 


Puritans. 


And indeed it stands to reason that it should be so. Thus to take the case of 
the Romanist. He finds in those texts of Scripture which relate to the Eucharist, 
and to the authority of which texts we, of course, bow no less than himself, his 
great doctrine of transubstantiation. We of the Church of England understand 
the expressions to which he refers, in a more figurative sense. Where can 
we turn for further light so well, as tothe Primitive Church? The true inter- 
pretation of so important a tenet, must, we may suppose, have been received by 
those who were the immediate successors of the Apostles; and on finding their 
testimony in our favour; as I will make bold to afiirm we do, we may be well 
content. Or again—if we take the case of the Puritan: he discovers in those 
texts of Scripture which relate to Church government, and by which texts we 
profess to be bound no less than he does, that the three orders of the ministry 
are not recognized. How can we test our respective opinions better than by 
recourse to the Primitive Church, in which if we find the three orders clearly 
prevailing, we may be satisfied that our exposition of these Scriptures is the 
sounder of the two?—Pp. 38, 39. 


And, we would add, it is necessary to bear in mind, that one of the great 
advantages of the study of the ancient fathers is of a negative character. 
It arises not from their actual testimony ; not from their positive asser- 
tions ; but from their silence on the subject of those supposed doctrines, 
with which, if true and generally prevalent in their times, they must 
necessarily have been acquainted, 

After having very properly drawn attention to the remarkable fact, 
that “ our declension in orthodoxy (properly so called) was coincident 
with our declension in churchmanship ;” that ‘‘mere ethics encroached 
upon our pulpits as ecclesiastical antiquity was lost sight of’—Mr. 
Blunt concludes in the following words :— 


I trust that in what I have said I have so expressed myself as not to Jay 
myself open to the just animadyersion of persons who have a competent 
knowledge of the subject before us. Nobody can enter with any thoughtfulness 
into the multitude of most delicate and difficult questions which the Reformation 
stirred, without learning to be temperate in all things appertaining to it; and if 
he is called upon to take part in the intricate controversies which those questions 
give rise to, without striving to beware, that ‘he shoot not his arrow o’er the 
house, and hurt his brother.’ The deeper he dives into the writings of the 
Primitive Church, with a view to elucidate the principles upon which that great 
crisis moved, the more, I think, will he be inclined to acquiesce in the discretion 
which on the whole guided our Reformers in their handling of antiquity ; and 
the more will he perceive a call for the exercise of that virtue in himself, whilst 
he now calmly reviews and passes judgment on their wonderful work. And if 
there may be some particulars which he, as an individual, would be glad if they 
had adopted from the Primitive Church, or if, having adopted, they had held 
them fast, even at the risk of whatever abuse might have followed, and which 
the experience of past times had proved real, yet, considering how unspeakable 
a blessing it is for a people to have a form of faith and worship on which they 
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repose, established for ages and hallowed by numberless associations; bearing 
in mind the caution of the preacher, but too little remembered in these days, 
‘whoso breaketh an hedge:a serpent shall bite him, and whoso removeth 
stones shall be hurt therewith ;’ he will be slow to disturb that which is good 
by any attempt at a second reformation, even with a view to improve upon the 
first ; content if he can raise the Charch again something nearer to the platform 
on which Cranmer and Ridley left it; and from which, it must be dotiteesea, it 
has insensibly settled down; who, treading in the steps of the old Fathers, 
were, at one and the same time, zealous Churchmen,—witness the Ritual they 
have left us—and Evangelical Teachers,—witness the Articles and Homilies, 
the portions of Scripture appointed by them for holy-days, and which days 
mark the sense in which they understood those passages ; and in short, witness 
the whole of our Liturgical Services from the first line to the last. Rejoiced 
shall I be if any efforts of mine shall contribute to this consummation ever so 
little—nor do I despair of it—not from any presumptuous confidence in my 
own powers, but because I feel the vantage ground I here occupy; and that 
fountains, as our Universities are, from which the ministers of God are 
dispersed over the whole surface of the island, here, if any where, can the tree 
be cast in which shall flavour the waters. 

If, then, I had to express in a word the general effect which I am anxious 
these Lectures on ecclesiastical antiquity should produce, it would be this; that 
they may induce my hearers to say Amen to that part of the declaration of the 
good Bishop Ken, contained in his last will—‘ As for my religion, I die in the 
communion of the Church of England, as it stands distinguished from all 
Papal and Puritan innovations, and as it adheres to the doctrine of the Cross.’— 
Pp. 48—51. 


Before we close this brief and imperfect notice, we would explain 
our reasons for qualifying the expression “ original,” as applied 


to Mr. Blunt’s Sermons. We are well aware that he has never 
intentionally borrowed any of those instances, however striking, of 
undesigned Coincidences, which he has adduced with such singular 
acuteness and felicity. At the same time, it is scarcely possible in this, 
or indeed any other discussion on Christian evidences, to avoid being 
in some degree forestalled, and we beg to give the following curious 
proof of our assertion. ‘ 


Matt. xxvi. 67. “ Then did they spit in his face, and buffeted him; and others 
smote him with the palms of their hands, saying, ‘ Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, who 
ts he that smote thee ??”” 

I think undesignedness may be traced in this passage, both in what is expressed 
and what is omitted. It is usual for one, who invents a story which he wishes to 
have believed, to be careful that its several parts hang well together—to make its 
conclusions follow from its premises, and to show how they follow. He naturally 
considers that he shall be suspected, unless his account is probable and consistent, 
and he labours to provide against that suspicion. On the other hand, he, who is 
telling the truth, is apt to state his facts and leave them to their fate; he speaks as 
one having authority, and cares not about the why or the wherefore, because it never 
occurs to him that such particulars are wanted to make his statement credible, and 
accordingly, if such particulars are discoverable at all, it is most commonly by inference 
and incidentally. Now in the verse of St. Matthew placed at the head of this para- 
graph, it is written, that “they smote him with the palms of their hands, saying, 
* Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, who is he that smote thee.’”” Had it happened that 
the records of the other evangelists had been lost, no critical acuteness could have 
possibly supplied by conjecture the omission which occurs in this passage, and yet, 
without that omission being supplied, the true meaning of the passage must for ever 
have lain hid; for where is the propriety of asking Christ to prophesy who smote 
him, when he had the offender before his eyes? But when we learn from St. Luke 
(xii. 64), that “the man that held Jesus blindfolded him" before they asked him to 
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prophesy who it was that smote him, we discover what St. Matthew intended to 
communicate, namely, that they proposed this test of his divine mission, whether, 
without the use of sight, he could tell who it was that struck him. Such an over- 
sight as this in St. Matthew it is difficult to account for on any other supposition 
than the truth of the history itself, which set its author above all solicitude about 
securing the reception of his conclusions by a cautious display of the grounds, 
whereon they were built.—B/lunt’s Veraeity of the Gospels and Acts, p. 47. 

In Markland’s Preliminary Observations, published in Bowyer’s Critical Con- 
jectures, &c., the following, among other instances, is adduced to prove that the four 
Gospels are to be read, compared, and supplied from each other, there being many 
places in one evangelist which could never have been understood, had they not been 
explained by that of another. 

* Again, Matt, xxvi. 67, 68, according to our version, ‘ and others smote him with the 
palms of their hands (épidmoar), saying, Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, who is he that 
smote thee 2? One would think there should be no room for prophesying, or even for 
guessing, in this case; for if a man was not blind, he could not but see and know 
the persons who struck him ; whether it were with the palms of their hands, or with 
sticks or wands, as others interpret épjdamaay. Now in reality Jesus at that time 
was blind; for they did and said this to him after they had blindfolded him, 
Mark xiv. 65, and Luke xxii. 64; without the knowledge of which cireumstance this 
part of their derision could not have been understood: and yet the circumstance of 
blindfolding is omitted by Matthew; the Holy Spirit, at the time of Matthew's 
writing this, knowing that the blindfolding would be mentioned by two other evange- 
lists. The thing alluded to is kept up to this day in the sports of children, one of 
whom is hoodwinked, and the others buffet or strike him till he fells or guesses 
(mpopntedes) the person who struck him; though I suppose there is a burlesque 
sarcasm in the word mpodyrevoov (as likewise in xpiort) with a sneer at Jesus's 
being accounted a prophet; which could not have been so strongly expressed if the 
word A¢foy had been put instead of rpop#revaov; as if they had said, O thou Messiah, 
thou great Prophet, tell us by thy Prophetic Spirit who it is that struck thee! These 
are strong proofs of the necessity of comparing the evangelists; and it looks as if 
these omissions were made with the design to excite our diligence.”—P. 371. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of St. Alban’s, by 
Wittiam Have Hate, M.A.,, at kis Visitation, May 20,1840; and published 
at their request. London: Rivingtons. 1840. Pp. 24, 


We are rejoiced to see this Charge in print, for various reasons. In the first 
place, it is always gratifying to find the higher functionaries of the Church 
so delivering themselves, on solemn occasions, as to induce their Clergy to de- 
sire the perpetuation of their words. And we are satisfied that no one can be 
more worthy of that mark of confidence and esteem, than the present Arch- 
deacon of St. Alban’s. In the second place, we are glad of the opportunity, 
afforded us, by this publication, of transferring to our own pages the Arch- 
deacon’s tribute of affection and respect to the memory of his truly venerable 
predecessor, Doctor Watson. 

It is impossible for me to allude to my own appointment to the honourable and 
responsible office of Archdeacon, without recalling to your and to my own mind the 
loss which we, in common with our Church and society at large, have sustained in the 
death of my deeply lamented and beloved predecessor; and I should not do justice 
either to your or my own feelirgs, were I not to pause awhile to pay to his memory 
that tribute of veneration, to which virtue, and services, such as he displayed and 
performed, demand at our hands. Were I then permitted to trace and to record the 
character of the late Archdeacon Watson, I would remark, that his public as well as 
private life, and the success which attended his course, present a most interesting and 
encouraging example of the power, which virtue and goodness and christian meek- 
ness possess over the minds of men, and the course of public aflairs. With a dis- 
position which tempted him rather to avoid than court observation, and health so 
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precarious as to preclude him from laborious exertion, he yet exercised a strong and 
commanding influence over all the places and persons with which he was officially aud 
privately connected ; and whilst, according to his humble judgment of himself, he 
seemed unfit to encounter the strife and contention of public life, his patience sub- 
dued opposition, and the meck yet firm expression of his opinion won not only the 
consent of his friends, but the respect of those who differed from him. How well he 
employed the worldly means which Providence had placed in his power, was evi- 
denced not only by public acts of munificence, but by private bounties ; how kindly 
he listened to every statement of difficulty, how mildly he tendered his counsel, 
yourselves well know. I doubt whether he was conscious of the good which his 
Great Master was working by his means; unless, perhaps, the kind co-operation of 
his parishioners, in those schemes which he had on foot for increasing the number 
of churehes in the parish of Hackney, and which, under the mysterious dispensation 
of Providence, proved the instrumental cause of his death, bad enabled him to per- 
ceive, how God had bleased his exertions and his prayers. In the service of Christ’s 
Chureh he looked indeed to far higher rewards than the praise of man; but being 
firm in conduct, consistent in principle, charitable in censure, peaceable in demeanour, 
he exemplified the truth of the apostle’s confirmation of the Psalmist’s doctrine, 
that even in this world there is a reward for the righteous: ‘* He that will love life 
and see good days, let him refrain his tongue from evil, and his lips that they speak 
no guile ; let him eschew evil, and do good, let him seek peace and ensue it; for the 
eyes of the Lord are over the righteous, and his ears are open to their prayers.’’ 
—Pp. 5—7. 

It must be needless for us to add one syllable to the above memorial ; which 
will, doubtless, find an echo in the heart of every one who kad the good fortune 
to know the righteous, benevolent, and holy man, whom the Chureh has re- 
cently lost. 

But, lastly, we are happy in being enabled to call the attention of the public, 
to the wise counsels, and the hopeful views of Archdeacon Hale, relative 
to a subject of no ordinary interest, at the present day,—the maintenance and 
reparation of the sacred fabrics. We most of us, probably, on witnessing the 
decaying condition of a venerable pile, have been tempted to wish for some 
mighty and sudden effort of pious beneficence, in order to its complete and 
effectual restoration. But the Archdeacon has now entirely convinced us of the 
folly of such impatience ; and has shown that the accomplishment of the wish 
would eventually be most injurious to the buildings we are so anxious to pre- 
serve. The following are his reasons for this view of the matter :— 


If in the course of the next year every Church in this Archdeaconry were to be 
at once placed in that state, as to its ornaments and furniture, and decoration, which 
we might deem proper, such an effect, not being one resulting from habit, would 
produce but little comparative good ; in a very few years every thing would fall back 
into its former neglected condition; and the parishioners, seeing the Church again 
requiring these renewals, would account that expenditure needless, which was made 
over and over again in vain. But let them see that the cost which they bestow upon 
the building and its services is not thrown away, that every year produces some little 
permanent improvement, something that adds to the decency of the structure, or 
their personal comfort and the benefit of their neighbours ; in short, that due care 
is taken of the funds raised for the service of God’s house, and there then will be 
little need to encourage them to liberality: their own sense of duty will tell them, 
and their own conscience bear them witness, that as the care of God’s house ought 
to be their first duty, so no expenditure produces such heartfelt pleasure, as that 
which is devoted to the public honour of God.—Pp. 14, 15. 


There is so much sound good sense in this advice, that we heartily recommend 
it to the consideration of all who may feel most deeply solicitons for the beauty 
and stability ef our sacred edifices. But, here it may possibly be alleged, that 
the subject is now beset with difficulty and discouragement, The state of the 
Church-rate question, and more especially the recent decision of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, in the Braintree case, has grievously weakened the hands, and 
saddened the hearts of zealous churchwardens, and of faithful parishioners! 
Archdeacon Hale, however, sees no cause for all this dejection and alarm. 
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With respect to the decision lately pronounced by the Court of Queen’s Bench, in 
the Braintree case, I confess myself unable to sympathize with those who consider 
that the rights or interests of the Established Church are weakened by that decision. 
I see little in it which, on the part of the Church, we need regret; and certainly still 
less that can be cause for rejoicing to our opponents. 1 have tormed this opinion, 
not from newspaper reports or doubtful authority, but from a careful perusal of the 
judgment itself, a copy of which I have procured. The point whieh the Court de- 
cided was this: it had been held, that since the churchwardens were liable to be cited 
into the Ecclesiastical Court, and to be punished for not doing the necessary repairs 
nf the church, they had, therefore, authority, if the parishioners should refuse to 
make a rate, to make a rate themselves; for otherwise, if the churchwardens were 
punishable for not repairing the church, and the parishioners were to escape from the 
obligation which the law lays upon them, there would be a wrong without a remedy. 
The question, then, was simply this,—Can the churchwardens make a rate when a 
majority of the parishioners retuse it? 

The churchwardens of Braintree had made such a rate under such circumstances ; 
the Court of Queen’s Bench has decided that they have no such power, and that a 
rate so made is illegal. But it must be observed, that the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
in pronouncing this judgment, took pains to show that its decision would not, as our 
opponents would gladly discover, unsettle the law of Church-rate, or leave it to the 
caprice of the parishioners, to determine whether they would have their churches re- 
paired or not. For the Court of Queen’s Bench has laid it down in the plainest 
terms, and as a truth, which no one ventured to dispute in the course of the argu- 
ment, that by the law of England the parishioners are bound to repair their 
churches. And so far is that Court from acknowledging, that when the parishioners 
refuse to repair a church, there is no power to compel them; that one chief ground 
of their judgment in the case eppears to me to be, the admission that the Fccle- 
siastical Court has, by ancient law, the power to compel the parishioners, either by 
interdict or excommunication, to do their duty. It was, indeed, intimated by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, that possibly these powers might have lost their effect; 
that the people might probably be no longer awed into obedience by being deprived, 
through an interdict, of all the public and private ministrations of religion; and 
that the sentence of excommunication might pass unheeded upon them. It must 
be confessed, that if in the present age the power possessed by the Ecclesiastical Court 
were only a spiritual power, there might be some reason to fear that it would be in- 
effectual. Accordingly, [ cannot but feel some regret that the Court of Queen’s 
Bench should on this occasion have couched its judgment in terms apparently cal- 
culated to perpetuate the erroneous idea, that the Ecclesiastical Courts are powerful 
only towards those who dread the spiritual censures of interdict and excommunication. 

It did not come, perhaps, within the duty of the Court of Queen’s Bench, in pro- 
nouncing the judgment in the Braintree case, to explain the manner in which contempts 
of the authority of Ecclesiastical Courts, formerly punishable by excommunication, 
can now be punished by imprisonment; still it would, in my humble judgment, 
have strengthened the grounds of the decision of the Court, had the Court intimated, 
that the Ecclesiastical Court has the pewer, through the instrumentality of the Court 
of Chancery, to punish by imprisonment those who disobey its decrees; and that, 
therefore, the liability of the parishioners to repair their churches, was a liability 
which the law has still the power to enforce. I believe that I state the case correctly, 
in saying, that supposing the Ecclesiastical Court were now to admonish parishioners 
to repair their church; that whereas, under the former state of the law, before the 
passing of Lord Stowell’s Act, they would have been excommunicated for a disobe- 
dience of the decree of the Court to repair their church, they would, under the 
existing law, be liable to imprisonment under the writ issued from the Court of 
Chancery, “ De Contumace Capiendo.”” Thus, though purely spiritual censures may 
now be powerless, it is not so with the decrees of the spiritual courts; it being an 
acknowledged rule of the law, (as lately proved in Thorogood’s case,) that the tem- 
poral court is ready, when called upon, to lend its aid to enforce the judgment of 
the spiritual court, and thus the very same punishment awaits the contumacious 
parishioner, who neglects to do what the spiritual court decrees, as would happen to 
him if he ventured to disobey a mandamus of the Court of Queen’s Bench. The 
process may be expensive, and technical difficulties may be raised, to cause delay, but 
still it is true, that disobedience to the spiritual court is punishable, as certainly asa 
contempt in Chancery, or a refusal to obey the orders of the courts of law. 
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The judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench in the Braintree case, may possibly 
undergo revision, by appeal to a higher court. But whether this be the case or not; 
it is manifestly the duty of the heads of our Church, to take every measure which is 
necessary, in order to ascertain the state of the law upon the matters of Church-rate, 
and the methods by which it may be enforced. It is only by such a course, that the 
defects or hardsbips, if any, of the existing law, can be duly discovered, as well as 
the means of remedying them by fresh enactments pointed out. 

I would add, that it is the duty of the State also, to aid aud assist the Church in 
vindicating the power of the law, and checking the unconstitutional combination 
which is made to overthrow and to change it. Conscience is put forward as the plea 
for non-payment of Church-rates by Dissenters. The State would do well to look 
to it; it being manifest, that when once the principle is acknowledged, that private 
conscience justifies disobedience of public law, the whole frame of civilized society is 
dissolved. It was private conscience, binding itself by the solemn league and cove- 
nant, which overthrow the monarchy in the person of Charles I. The p 
the power of private conscience apon the power of the State, ought always to be 
watched with jealousy; for it may at last be found tuo strong for those, who for the 
sake of temporary popularity have taught it to know its strength; it may again have 
power to dry up all the resources of the State, and to overwhelm the country in dis- 
order and destruction.—Pp, 18—23, 

We have here only to express our regret, that the venerable judges did not 
think it expedient to lay dewn the law, as fully as it is here laid down by the 
Archdeacon. It might have had a salutary effect, and have tended to the 
suppression of much factious and contumacious resistance. Where multitudes 
have virtually excommunicated themselves, mere spiritual censures must, of 
course, be next to powerless, But, we apprehend, that if Lord Stowell’s Act 
should be fearlessly resorted to, martyrs like Thorogood, would net be very 
numerous; or, if they were, they would hardly find martyrdom quite so pro- 
fitable an adventure as he is supposed to have found it ! 

We close our notice with the parting words of the Archdeacon to his 
Clergy. 

I have to thank the Clergy and churchwardens for their attendance, and for the 
patience with which they have listened to these statements. I will only add, that 
though we live in troublous times, as regards the relation between the Church aud 
State, we ought not to be dismayed or alarmed for the result. The minds of men are 
being opened, to consider whether the Church of England, connected as she is with 
the State, be not the greatest blessing to the country and people at large. The 
Church is willing to abide the event, conscious of her Divine origin ; and that her 
existence is independent of the will of man. The State may dissolve the alliance ; 
but the separation would destroy not the Church but the State: the Church tied still 
closer to her Lord, and leaning for support upon her Great Head, would stand un- 
scathed amidst the storm which would rend our vast empire into a hundred fragments, 
and lay the throne of the Sovereign in the dust.—Pp. 23, 24. 


Shetland and the Shetlanders, or the Northern Circuit ; with a Map of the 
Route. By Caruesine Sincair. Edinburgh: Whyte and Co, 1840. Pp. 428- 


Tue “Northern Circuit” of this lady is even more interesting than her 
‘“‘ Western,” which we lately commended. ‘The title of the book betrayed us 
into expecting more peregrination among the Shetlanders than was the case, 
yet the little time she passed among them was industriously employed, and she 
moreover possessed accidental advantages, which made up for the brevity, of 
her sojourn, ‘The tourist herself, being not less merry than wise, though always 
“‘ within the limits of becoming mirth,” cannot but forestall the laugh due to a 
full account of Shetland after atwo days’ stay in it. But she was so lucky as to 
find that the steamer in which she went, was taking back many of the clergy 
of the islands from the General Assembly; and being evidently one of those 
persons, who are born with a talent for eliciting as well as communicating in- 
formation, she learnt more than many a less magnetic traveller would, who has 
explored the whole territory. Those readers, however, who expect a mere tour 
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will be agreeably surprised, perhaps, to find this work a different sort of pro- 
duction. It is rather the travelling correspondence of a lady of great 
natural abilities, whose healthy curiosity, large stores of information, tenacious 
memory, liveliness, and genial turn for humour, play through her pages, like 
the hues of shot silk; while a deep substratum of religious principle and 
knowledge, and the habits of one born and nurtured in good society, preserve 
her most sportive and brilliant paragraphs from degenerating into flippancy or 
heartless sarcasm. It is generally, indeed, light reading, but it is the playfulness 
of one equal to grave discussion, and ready for the expression of serious and 
reverent feelings, whenever a just occasion calls for them. 

In so miscellaneous a record, where the only connecting thread is the line of 
her route, and where castles without stint, rivers and mountains afford materials 
for actual description, and pegs for anecdotes of all ages and qualities, it is 
somewhat chance work to pick out any thing; but as a taste of her sprightliness, 
we may quote her remarks on a dangerous road made safe. 

The Ord of Caithness was formerly pre-eminent for being the most dangerous bit 
of road in Scotland. Mr. Talford tamed it down, however, into such perfect safety 
and insignificance, that modern travellers can scarcely credit the difficulty and hazard 
with which ten years ago it was crossed, unless they are shown the old track, an 
almost perpendicular line of loose stones at the edge of an airy precipice ; on first be- 
holding this mountainous road since its metamorphosis, I felt somewhat like the fairy 
whose tent was turned into a thimble.—P. 21. 

To prove how well a more solemn tone becomes her, we offer her reflections 
on the pitiable state of the inhabitants of Fair Isle, which she passed in her 
voyage. 

Another destitution of yet greater importance is deeply deplored in Scotland, and 
it became a subject of serious discussion among the clergy as we approached Fair 
Isle, a bright green spot, like an emerald on the wide ocean, ... . distant twenty- 
four miles from the nearest shore, being exactly half-way between Orkney and 
Shetland, and there 400 of our countrymen live and die, without the instructions or, 
consolations of any clergyman. The parish to which they belong lies in a far distant 
island, whence Mr. Thomson the incumbent, used to visit them once in a season, but 
now being eighty years of age, he is unable to encounter the fatigue of such a 
voyage .... The anxiety of these neglected people for ministerial teaching is so ex- 
treme, that they will laboriously row their boat any distance to bring a preacher.. 
Many rich people disapprove loudly of foreign missions, confidently saying “let 
charity begin at home;’’ and for them here is a noble opportunity. Neighbours and 
brethren of our own, who have little to enjoy there, and no one to tell them of hap- 
piness hereafter, suffer the most urgent want, while a smal! subscription might supply 
the moderate wishes of some resident clergyman, who would be welcomed with eager 
and grateful delight, bringing them the knowledge which they seem all to be thirsting 
for.—P. 110. 

She does no more than justice to her patriotic father, the late Sir John 
Sinclair, by incidentally relating some of his benefits to his country, as she 
passes the localities where they were exercised. His zeal did not always find 
an adequate return, and her account of the way in which he was so coolly 
passed over when the new edition of the Statistical Account of Scotland was 
republished, is any thing but creditable to the managers. ‘The slight may, by 
bare possibility, have been unintentional, but we cannot but participate in the 
daughter's feelings, and consider her remonstrance, and even scorn, as well be- 
stowed. When she says, “nothing in D’[sraeli’s ‘Curiosities of Literature,’ 
can be more singular than the origin, progress, and termination of my father's 
single-handed efforts to collect ‘ the Statistical Account,’”—she might have 
added that another chapter for the “‘ Calamities of Authors,’ might be formed 
from the treatment he met with in his oldage. After having spent considerable 
sums, and written thousands of letters to set it going, during a period of seven 
years, and really accomplished the work himself, and given away the copy- 
right, the reprint never even alluded to him, till his death seemed to remind the 
conductors that he originated it. However, all parties now receive their meed 
in Miss Sinclair's spirited comments. 
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A Letter to the Right ITon. Henry Lord Brougham, on the Government Plan 
of Education. By Samvex Wirperrorce, M. A., Archdeacon of Surrey. 

“ There are also two FALSE UNITIES; the one grounded on an implicit ignorance, for all colours 
will agree in the dark; the other pieced up of EXPOSITIONS DIRECTLY CONTRARY IN FUNDA- 
MENTAL Points: for truths and falsehood are like the iron and clay in the toes of the image that 
Nebuchadnezzar saw—they may cleave, but not incorporate.”— Lord Bacon. 


London: Burns. 1840. 


Lorp Brovenam’s Letter on Education is here answered, in-the only way in 
which it can properly be answered, not in the way of accusation, or anger, but 
by calmly and clearly pointing out to his lordship what the true nature of the 
Church is, and consequently what the question of Education really turns upon. 
It is not a mere party question ; it is not a question of expediency; but as the 
archdeacon has well said, “it is a question whether this country shall have a 
Church or no.” The clear and decided statement of truths of this sort is what 
we want, if only they be at the same time ab/y developed and maintained. And 
the archdeacon has done good service to his country, by the publication of the 
Letter before us. 


Considerations on Phrenology. By the Rev. J. S. Honcson, M. A. 
London: Parker. Pp, 201. 
Mr. Hopason tells us in his preface, that he has written his book in conse- 
quence of certain “extraordinary demands,” which the phrenologists have 


been hardy enough to make. They have demanded, it seems, or some among 
them, ‘‘ that the government should at the national expense institute schools 
for educating children in the principles of their new science.” If this be the 
case, our phrenologists are at all events most eager and hearty advocates of 
the principle of an Established Church, whatever other principle they may 
discard; they have no jealousy of the efforts of government in educating the 
people ; an alliance for their doctrine with the State, is so far from being displeas- 


ing to them, that they are soliciting it while yet their child is but in the cradle. 
Pity we cannot make any use of this sanguine approval of a broad principle 
we often have occasion to contend for. Whether this extraordinary demand 
ought to have created the least alarm or the least surprise in Mr. Hodgson, 
wer be questionable ; it has certainly produced from him a very sensible little 
book. 

Our author is a steady, ccol-headed reasoner of the school of Locke; and 
let us add that no man imbued with the spirit of our English philosopher, will 
ever be a convert to phrenology, unless phrenology assume a very different 
shape from that in which it now presents itself. As Mr. Hodgson exemplifies 
in himself, such a one will altogether scout that system of the mind which it 
puts forth; a system which flatly contradicts a number of psychological truths 
which, be it always remembered, are as entirely founded on experience as any 
truths in physical science. How can such a one tolerate it, when he sees in a 
classification of the primary elements of the mind, “the instinct of home” 
laid down as a simple original feeling ? 

As a specimen of the manner in which Mr. Hodgson deals with the meta- 
»hysics of this cerebral school, we select the following passage. Amongst our 
intellectual or “ knowing” faculties, the phrenologist has these two, cognition 
of existences, and cognition of events. 

Before, however, we leave the division on which we are now engaged, we wish to 
make an observation or two on what the phrenologists call the cognition of exis- 
tences, and cognition of events. ‘These gentlemen tell us that we have particular 
faculties, by which we severally obtain a knowledge of form, size, and force, or re- 
sistance ; and they are also generous enough to give us, in addition to these, a 
power of knowing existences. Now, really it is difficult to discover, in what way we 
can possibly gain a knowledge of external material existence, but by the qualities 
above mentioned. If we define matter, we can only do so by enumerating its 
qualities. It is that which resists and is extended; and when we know the form of 
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any substance, we surely must have knowledge of an existence. What, then, can 
possibly be the employment of that faculty by which we take cognizance of exis- 
tences separate from their qualities? It must certainly be superfluous. If we 
separate from any substance, extension, form, and resistance, what remains of it? 
If there be any thing, it must be some quiddity of the despised schoolmen, Let any 
man try what he can make of a piece of wood, when he has disjoined it from these 
qualities ; andthen he will be in aright situation for forming a correct estimate of the 
phrenologists’ classification of the mental faculties. If he cannot form any idea of 
such a substance, it follows as an inevitable consequence, that this cognition of exis- 
tences is, at any rate, a superabundant and superfluous power. 

We can only, again, obtain knowledge of an event by means of sight or hearing, 
and to each of these senses, faculties have been already appropriated. If we see a 
man writing, we acquire a knowledge of an event; but is a separate faculty employed 
in gaining this information from that which is employed in perceiving the man? 
We see an individual performing a certain action, and we see the consequences of 
his employment; are we then to understand, that it is owing to a particular faculty 
of the mind, that we conclude, that the marks upon the paper are made by the man 
who is writing? They who think so, may believe in the infallibility of phrenologists; 
a on people will, we think, have but a very indifferent opinion of their theory. 
—Pp. 40—42., 


Sermons on Practical Subjects, chiefly preached in the Cathedral of the Holy 
Trinity, commonly called Christ's Church, Dublin. By the Rev. Joun Crarke 
Crostuwarre, A. M. of Trin. Coll. Dublin, Dean’s Vicar in Christ’s Church 
Cathedral, and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Kildare. London: 
Rivingtons. 1840. Pp. 527. 


Tuese are not ordinary Sermons. They display much power of thought, ex- 
pressed in language sufficiently animated and impressive without that exuber- 
ance of ornament, which we sometimes find encumbering the style it was 
intended to adorn. Nor are they without that earnestness of feeling, in which, 
we believe, consists the true secret of pulpit eloquence. The plan of the 
author is to discuss a subject in all its bearings, and rather to pursue it through 
two or three discourses, than dismiss it without a thorough investigation ;—a 
mode which has its disadvantages in the pulpit, but which presents no 
difficulties to the readers. On “the neglect of the daily service,” for instance, 
there are three sermons, in the first of which he considers it as symptomatic of 
want of devotional spirit in the Church ; in the second, as symptomatic of want 
of faith, in the power of faith, and in the efficacy of prayer; and in the third, 
of want of faith in the promises of Christ to his Church. From the first of 
these we extract the following animated eulogy of our scriptural Liturgy :— 


For what is the spirit of the Common Prayer Book? It is the most comprehen- 
sive expression conceivable of the wants and desires of the renewed soul. Filled 
with the most profound views of the weakness and worthlessness of man, it raises 
the mind to the most sublime conceptions of the majesty and goodness of God. It 
breathes the very atmosphere of heaven. The fire upon its altars burns with the 
pure and uncreated brightness of that eternal sanctuary, from whence it has de- 
scended, Its prayers are composed of the supplications of the primitive saints, the 
cries of martyrs, and the inspirations of the spirit of God. Its anthems are the 
hymns of angels, and the songs of the redeemed in heaven. It unites and identifies 
us with all the piety, and humility, and contrition of all ages and generations. It 
associates our charity with all the sin and ignorance, the misery and wretchedness of 
the universal Church. It expands our affections, till they have embraced the whole 
family of mankind ; and yet with a tenderness so discriminating, that every degree 
and variety of want and sorrow shall have its due share in our pity and our prayers. 
Is any “ deceived and gone astray?” Has any fallen into the snares of the devil, 
or the sins and pollutions .of the world? Has the hand of the Almighty been laid 
upon our brother’s house? Is it the widow, the fatherless, the desolate, or the op- 
pressed? For each and all we have some holy and charitable aspiration that he, 
whose mercy is over all his works, would guide, console, and succour them. Even 
into the damp and dreary dungeon of the captive and the prisoner, our Church calls 
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us, not to taste the selfish luxury of sentimental indulgence, but to offer up the ear- 
nestness of our entreaties, that they may be visited by His pity, whom walls and 
iron bars cannot shut out. 

Oh, how holy, how pure, how unselfish, are the supplications which the Church 
puts into her children’s lips! And how blessed a resemblance to that Jesus who 
ever liveth to make intercession for us, must that spirit bear which can truly relish 
and understand these services. Beyond all question, it is absolutely impossible for 
any man to attend regularly, day after day, upon our public worship, with real 
seriousness, and with such prayers for the divine assistance and blessing, as any 
serious man will feel obliged to offer for the success of any undertaking, without de- 
riving solid and constant benefits. He must *‘ grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’’ He will ‘carry with him into the bosom 
of his family, and the employments and duties of his station, an integrity of spirit, 
a sweetness of temper, a purity of purpose, which will prove that he has indeed been 
a learner in the school of Christ. Like the brightness which shone in the face of 
Moses when he came out of the tabernacle, his whole aspect and deportment will be 
a living demonstration of the power of God; and when men see—we have the pro- 
mise of our Redeemer— they will glorify our Father which is in heaven,”— 
Pp. 284—287. 

There are two valuable sermons in this volume on the Doctrine of the 
Trinity ; one in answer to the objection that it is an unimportant speculation ; 
the other, in which an extended and accurate view is taken of the revelations of 
this great truth in the Old Testament, in answer to the objection, that the 
doctrine of the Trinity contradicts the tenor and design of revelation. 


Sermons on the Sacraments. By Wenry Buiiincer, Minister of the Church 
of Zurich, Cambridge: Stevenson. London: Parker. 1840, Pp, 288. 
Tuis is a reprint of that portion of Bullinger’s Decades, in which the doctrine 
of the Sacraments is discussed. It may, perhaps, be necessary to state, that the 


work commonly knowa as “ Bullinger’s Decades,” is a volume containing fifty 
sermons on the “Chiefe and Principall Points of the Christian Religion;’’ it is 
divided into five parts or Decades, each part containing ten sermons. | This 
book was adopted by the Convocation of 1586, as a hody of divinity for the 
use of the younger, and less learned portion of the clergy, Every. minister 
having a cure, and being under the degrees of M.A. and LL.B. and not 
licensed to be a public preacher, was in consequence required to provide him- 
self with a Bible and Bullinger’s Decades, to read over one sermon in the 
Decades every week, to make notes of the most important matter contained 
therein, and to show his notes to some preacher to be assigned for that purpose, 
We also find among the particulars enjoined to the clergy by the Archdeacon, of 
London, in his visitation in 1587: “ Every person to have Bullinger’s Decades,” 
(Strype, Life of Bishop Aylmer, ‘chap, viii.) ‘To reprint these Sermons,” 
then, as the editor remarks, “can never be regarded as an unseasonable un- 
dertaking ;” and we, accordingly, recommend them to the theological student. 


Yarrell’s British Birds. Part XVIII. London: Van Voorst. 


Tue present number of this beautiful work maintains the high character 
which we have before accorded to it. It contains the continuation of the 
Gallinaceous birds, including the whole of the grouse, and the common par- 
tridge, and is replete with the most pleasing and useful details of the history of 
these interesting birds. That magnificent species, the cock of the w or 
capercaillie, which had for so long a time ceased to belong to our indigenous 
ornithology, bids fair, as it ys pres to become again a permanent denizen of 
that portion of the kingdom of which it once formed the most important of the 
feathered inhabitants; several noblemen and gentlemen in Scotland, having at 
length succeeded in procuring offspring from specimens which had been imported 
from Sweden and Norway. ‘The figure of this splendid bird, as well as those of 
the black cock, the red grouse, and the ptarmigan, are all exquisite. That of 
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the male of the cock of the wood, is one of the most beautiful wood engravings 
we have ever seen ; the drawing is indeed masterly. All the figures are good 
excepting the partridge ; of which we are obliged to say, as we said of the 
pheasant in the former number, that we fear the artist had never been so for- 
tunate as to see one alive. This is the more to be regretted, as, in both in- 
stances, the opportunity of comparison is in every one’s power, and persons who 
have not the means of judging of some of the other and rarer species, may 
conclude that their portraits are equally faulty. Besides the species in their 
pure state, there are several interesting figures of hybrids; and we would call 
the attention of our readers particularly to that of the hybrid and black grouse, 
as a charming specimen of correct and elegant drawing. 





Some Observations upon Cathedral Reform, and the Present Exigencies of the 
Church, in a Letter to Georce Parmer, Esq. M.P. of Nazing Park. By 
the Rev. Cuartes Mitier, M.A., Vicar of Harlow, Essex. London: 
Rivington. Oxford: Parker. Chelmsford: Guy. 1840. Pp. 55. 


Tuis able letter is well worth the perusal of every churchman, who desires to 
know what use may be made of Cathedrals without violation of their integrity. 
The observations regard the Cathedral of St. Paul’s, particularly ; but the 
are capable of a wider application, as showing that the very necessities which 
are now so heavily felt, and deplored so loudly, may be safely and effectually 

remedied by restoring Cathedral bodies to their proper offices, 

1. As councils to the Bishop. 

2. As Societies for the conservation of religion. 

3. As instruments for its propagation. 

In treating his subject the author has occasion to mention incidentally many 
topics of great importance; and he evinces a deep sense of ministerial respon- 
sibility, as well as a thorough acquaintance with the powers of the Church of 
England, and a firm faith in them. He is not one of those who, because 
matters have gone wrong, charges the fault upon the system ; but he endeavours 
to show, and we think successfully, that the evils of which we complain have 
arisen, because the system has been worked inadequately. 

We wish to call attention particularly to his views upon the subject of eccle- 
siastical property, in contradiction to the prevalent but surely unsound notion, 
that it is the private property of the ecclesiastic, to whose stewardship it has 
been committed. All property is indeed, strictly speaking, in the nature of 
a trust; but the objects for which church property is held in trust are more 
strictly defined than is the case in that which is commonly termed private pro- 
perty. The —_ which Mr. Miller combats, is the worldly and unprincipled 
maxim,—intolerable when applied to lay possessions, but sacrilegious, when 
applied to ecclesiastical preferments,—“ Is it not lawful for me to do what I 
will with my own?” We, therefore, heartily agree with Mr. Miller, where he 
reprobates the cant of ‘“ Vested Interests ;” but upon this subject, we refer our 
readers to the pamphlet itself. 

There is much worth attention in his remarks upon the daily service; and 
the more so as Mr. Miller’s is an independent testimony, unconnected as he 
is with any party, and free as he appesry to be from party feeling. 

We also wish to call attention to whatis said upon the ancient practice of offer- 
ings at the altar; a practice which it is to be hoped will be revived, as a mode of 
raising funds for charitable purposes less fluctuating, and far more agreeable to 
ecclesiastical usage, than that now so generally pursued by means of So- 
cieties. Such Societies, by their very principle, hardly allow, certainly do not 
encourage, men to give in the way which our Saviour has commanded; that, 
namely, “ of not letting the left hand know what the right hand doeth;” and 
the notion of a fixed and determined yearly subscription, whatever advantages 
may be in it, is incompatible with the apostolic precept, “ Let each man lay by 
according as God hath prospered him.” 
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Besides, as Mr. Miller justly observes in his 35th page, Parliamentary grants 
cannot furnish a sufficiency ; from these sources the Church has derived scarcely 
any of her endowments; neither will she from these sources ever effectually 
increase them; God’s truth will never be propagated in this easy way: He re- 
quires from us all, collectively, and individually, upon the terms of our adoption 
into his family, a continual offering of worldly things, according to our means, 
as a part of the honour and worship which is due to His holy name.” 

Mr. Miller has already distinguished himself by two letters on the “ Law for 
Commutation of Tithe ;” which have been favourably received. His style is 
clear and forcible ; and shows that he writes from conviction, and is in earnest. 
We venture to express a hope that he will employ his pen in some more perma- 
nent form than he has yet adopted; for the principles which he advocates, if 
any thing is to save this Church and kingdom, must ultimately gain the ascen- 
dency, and such advocates of them should not be silent. 


Pastoral Conversations on the Duty and Benefits of Observing the Rules of the 
Prayer Book. London: Wix. 1840. Pp. 12. 


Tne above purports to be the first of a series of Tracts; and if they are all 
conducted in the same spirit, and with the same clearness which pervades the 
one now before us, it is to be hoped that the series will be a long one. 

At the present juncture, no man can do a greater good than to show the 
oy benefit of a recurrence to church ordinances ; quietly to set the example 
1imself, and to vindicate his conduct dispassionately. We therefore recommend 
this Tract to our clerical readers, although we cannot entirely agree with the 
author in his practice of abolishing the afternoon sermon. 

It is true, that prayers and public catechising of the children, is a more ru- 
brical anda more canonical service; but where the probabilities are that the loss 
of the sermon would alienate the congregation, we cannot but think that the 
present custom is the wisest, and most, expedient; especially as catechetical 
instruction may be joined with it, as in some churches is done. 

We may indeed wish that the public mind was in a more wholesome con- 
dition ; but, things being as they are, it is better to yield to circumstances, than 
to run a great risque for the sake of a dubious advantage; and a clause in 
Archbishop Tenison’s Letter to the clergy of his diocese, in the year 1695, is 
worth our attention. 

Fourthly, I commend to your care the preaching in the afternoon, upon catechetical 
heads, both that the people may be better rooted and grounded in the faith, and also 
kept from other assemblies. 

But the archbishop did not mean that catechizing was to be neglected, which 
he touches upon in the same letter; and which, in one written four years after- 
wards, he more fully and particularly inculeates. See Cardwell’s Documentary 


Annals, vol. ii. pp. 335, 352. 


A Lecture delivered at the Diocesan College, Chichester, at the opening of Lent 
Term, 1840. By the Rev. Cuances Marnror, M.A. Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, Principal. Chichester: Mason. 1840. Pp. 20. 

Tais Lecture is designed to trace out a course of study calculated to enable 

a minister to perform his duty to the particular flock assigned him, to the 

Church of his own country in particular, and to the Church in general. It is 

difficult to give a decided opinion on a sketch, the tone and character of which 

must depend upon the filling up; but there are many valuable hints in these 
few pages, together with some things which require explanation. What, for 
instance, is a student for the ministry of the Church of England to understand 
by the following? ‘ 
“The administering of absolution is connected with the corrective office, 
and requires, for its due exercise, a consideration of the various states and cha- 
racters of men, as well as a knowledge of the practice of the Church.” P. 12. 
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Or by this? : 

“ And with respect to such particular points of doctrine as may be called 
the private opinions of his own Church, not being a part of the Catholic Faith, 
he dees good service to his own church by so examining and clearing them as 
to hold them in a catholic sense, as little repugnant as may be to the judgments 
of other churches, and of those doctors whom our Church acknowledges with 
respect, where these are not founded in manifest error, and especially to the 
cashes times; and by resolving them as nearly as may be into the imme- 
diate consequences of those points of universal faith with which they are 
connected,”—Pp. 12, 13. 


The English Mother ; or early Lessons on the Church of England. By a 
Lady. Bath: W, Pocock. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. and J. 
Burns. 1840. Pp. 84. 

Own the whole we have been much pleased with this little book. The object 

of the author is to explain, in a manner intelligible to children, the character, 

offices, liturgy and festivals of our Church. The information conveyed is in 
general correct, and the duty ef attachment to the Church is set upon the right 
grounds. “It is the love of Christ, my dear children, that must constrain us 
to love His Church, for His sake, for she is His spouse, deriving all her excel- 
lency from Him, purchased by Him with his own blood. Of herself she has 
no saving power, but it is hers to lead us to the Saviour, for He has made her 

the ‘pillar and ground of the truth’ on earth.”—P. 81. 

Parents putting this book into the hands of their children, would probably 
find it necessary to qualify one or two statements on subjects on which good 
men differ, even within the pale of our own Church. Amongst these we should 
place the remarks on the terms ‘ visible’ and ‘invisible’ Church in pp. 18, 19. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





[ The Editor is not to be held responsible for the opinions expressed in this department of 
the Remembrancer. | 





ON THE REVIVAL OF CONVOCATION. 


Sir,—I observe that during a late debate in the House of Lords on 
ecclesiastical matters, the assembling of a Convocation was held to be 
a thing desirable on many grounds, if it could be compassed without 
certain supposed insuperable inconveniences. It may be therefore 
worth while to consider whether two of the chief of those inconveniences 
might not be obviated, as follows. First, instead of extemporaneous 
debate, let all matters be discussed by written arguments. After due 
notice of any matter to be brought forward, let it be propounded in the 
form of a motion, that a committee shall be appointed to bring it for- 
ward. On this point let a vote be taken without any debate; and if 
carried in the affirmative, let those who vote for it appoint a committee 
of themselves to prepare a statement of the arguments in favour of it, 
limited in length, according to circumstances ; and let those who vote 
against it appoint a committee to prepare arguments against it. 
The argument of the one committee having been read before the house 
and handed over to the other committee, their reply might be brought 
forward in the same manner; and arrangements might be made by 
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which every member, who had any suggestion to make either way, would 
have opportunity of making it, at least before one or other of the com- 
mittees, to be by them brought forward or not according to their judg- 
ment. Every reason of real weight might thus be submitted in due 
order to Convocation, without the risk of that scandal, which is thought 
likely to arise from public reports of expressions used in the heat of 
extemporaneous debate. And every motion made, and every argu- 
ment read, in support of it, or otherwise, might be published in a report 
issued by the Convocation itself, from which the daily papers might 
take what portion they pleased for the information of the public. 

Besides the risk of scandal] from the unseemly wranglings which are 
apt to take place amongst debaters, another chief objection to the 
assembling of a Convocation is the inconvenience of drawing away so 
many of the most efficient of the clergy from their parochial cures. 
Here I would suggest that, instead of an annual meeting of Convocation, 
it would answer every purpose to have one about once in every ten 
years. It may reasonably be doubted whether the State fares the better 
for having its laws under revision for the best half of every year. For 
the Church it would probably be enough that its rulers and representa- 
tives assemble in solemn deliberation at longer intervals, a power being 
reserved to enter upon business more frequently, if any emergency 
required it. As to the necessity of a Convocation for the right govern- 
ment of the Church, as well as the expediency of remodelling the ele- 
ments of our English Church Convocation, I cannot do better than refer 
your readers to an excellent tract, which carried conviction to my own 
mind on both these points, “ The Church’s Self-regulating Privilege. 
By the late Rev. J. Kempthorne.” Hatchards, 

Yours, very truly, 
Cuares GIRDLESTONE. 

Alderley Rectory, Congleton, June 16, 1840. 

—@—— 
ON THE [IDOLATRY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 

Str,—On a nice distinction between images and idols, and the reve- 
rence expressed towards them by douleia and datreia, the Romanists 
endeavour to vindicate their worship from the charge of idolatry. The 
futility of this plea has been often shown by divines, from the indis- 
criminate use of those terms among ancient writers. The extensiveness 
of the prohibition in Deuteronomy, which was framed with a fulness 
and precision that preclude all evasion not wilful and intentional, leaves 
no real ground for reply or evasion. The passage of the sacred text, 
though inadequately expressed, is thus rendered, in our version: ‘* Lest 
ye corrupt yourselves, and make you a graven image, the similitude of 
any figure, the likeness of male or female.” Deut. iv. 16. 

While every species of similitude appears to be interdicted by this 
text, the precise description of the images, expressly forbidden, has 
been disputed. The defender of the idolatrous worship of the Romish 
church has thus found a loop-hole to escape the comprehensive strin- 
gency of the precept. While he pleads in his defence the example of 
Moses, who formed the cherubim, and placed them in the Holy of Ho- 
lies; in this example he finds a justification for the particular object 
to which he offers religious worship. 
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It thus becomes of importance to the decision of this question, and 
the controversies which it has occasioned, to fix the precise meaning of 
the terms employed by the inspired writer. The inquiries which have 
been recently prosecuted into hieroglyphics have thrown a light upon 
this subject which has been in vain sought from antiquarian research 
or philological subtlety. We might, indeed, reasonably look to such a 
source for the solution of the difficulty. _ The Israelites, to whom the 
precept was addressed by Moses, had but recently come out of Egypt ; 
where they were imbued with the religious errors of the natives, for 
which he was to provide a remedy or correction. The extent to which 
the evil had grown, the worship of the golden calf very fully attests ; 
which was obviously taken from the veneration offered to Apis To 
render himself at all intelligible to those who had yielded to such error, 
and had been misled by such influence, he must have accommodated 
his precept to the ideas and language of those for whose use it was de- 
livered. It is therefore but reasonable to conclude, that in the customs 
and expressions of the Egyptians the best insight is afforded into the 
rites and worship by which the Hebrews had been perverted. 

After a patient investigation of the subject, it unluckily proves to be 
the case, that the object of worship, in disclaiming the veneration of 
which the Romanist places his security against the charge of idolatry, 
is that alone which is permitted. While, on the contrary, images of 
every kind, in offering a veneration to which he excuses himself from 
the imputation, are formally and strictly forbidden. 

The late learned and regretted M. Salvolini, by whom the hierogly- 
phic literature was placed on strictly philological grounds, in analyzing 
the texts of the trilingual inscription on the Rosetta stone, has supplied 
a clue to unravel the intricacies of the subject. In a collation of the 
hieroglyphical symbols with their translation in the Greek, and proper 
force in the Coptic, he has fixed the meaning of the principal terms in 
the passage of Moses. On taking the version of the Septuagint, which 
was made by native Egyptians, along with the analysis of M. Salvolini, 
which forms a just comment on the sacred text, the meaning of each 
of the terms employed by the sacred writer may be fixed with critical 
precision. 

Referring to the text of the Rosetta stone, iii. 9, the learned and in- 
genious hierogrammatist observes: ‘* Je ne doute nullement que nous 
ne devions lire notre groupe par rverwy, TNETON, similitudo, portrait, 
image, &c. . . - La lecture et le sens du groupe une fois fixés, qu'il 
me soit permis d’ajouter une réflexion relative 4 la maniére dont on 
interpréte généralement le mot eixova, qui lui oe dans le texte 
Grec. On traduit ce mot par statue ; je pense, d’aprés l’étymologie de 
expression qui lui correspond dans les deux textes Egyptiens, qu'il 
serait plus exact de le traduire par image, représentation, ou portrait 
d’un individu, soit peint, soit sculpté en bas-relief.” (Analyse de differ. 
Textes Egypt. vol. i. pt. 1. p. 254.) The hieroglyphic group, to which 
allusion is here made, is that marked in Mr. Sharpe’s Vocabulary, 
No. 540. He proceeds with equal precision to identify the terms statua 
and foavov, which he shows is expressed in hieroglyphics by a figure 
seated on a throne, as statues were usually formed ; and is properly 
termed in Coptic Ovwr, Tuvor instead of TNeTon. 
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From these preliminaries, with the assistance of the Greek version 
of the Septuagint, and the derivative force of the Hebrew, it may be 
now easily shown, that both species of figure, the statue and the image, 
are alike prohibited in the precept of Scripture. In the original, the 
phrase 99D 93 39M DD, which is translated in the Lat. Vulgate 


_ sculptam similitudinem aut imaginem,” is rendered in the literal 


version of Pagnini, “ sculptile, imaginem omnis similitudinis.” Of these 
terms, (1) D5 is synonymous with f0avoy, statua; such is implied in 
the radical force of the term, as derived from the verb DD, sculpsit, 
dolavit, which expresses the process used in the formation of statues. 
(See Wilkinson’s Mann. and Cust. of Anc. Egypt, vol. iii. ch. 10. p. 336.) 
With this meaning, the rendering of the LX X. accords, which employs 
yAurrov dpoiwpa, “ a graven likeness,” and thus aptly expresses, in a 
paraphrase, a statue. (2) With the term, TNON,—eixwy, image, is 
synonymous, which expresses a yet more general sense, as every statue 
was an image. Such is consequently the term by which it is accurately 
rendered in the LXX, and which is conveyed under the radical, 9, 
species, forma, from which the Hebrew term is derived, or to which 
it is related. (3) Under the still more general term, 99D, also strictly 
rendered opofwna by the LXX, “ every” species of “likeness” is pro- 
hibited. On the meaning of this term in the original no doubt can be 
entertained, although the radical from which it is derived is not extant 
in the languages of Shemitie origin. 

It is thus obvious, from the mere force of the terms used by the in- 
spired writer, that the prohibition includes every distinction of idol or 
image, as well generic as specific, and consequently individual. And 
that no exception might be pleaded from the generality of the term, by 
which it might be evaded, he adds a further qualification, by which the 
meaning is restricted ; “a likeness (composition) of male or female :” 
employing the generic JP) IN 13t, as not less applicable to animals 
than to man (Gen. i. 27 ; vi. 19), in place of the specific WN IN WIN, 
“man or woman.” By this distinction, every representation of the 
Saviour, or the Virgin, according to the conception of the painter or 
sculptor, was interdicted as an object of worship or religious veneration. 
The equivocation was consequently precluded, under which it might be 
pleaded that, as it professed not to be “a likeness” of Jesus or Mary, 
it came not within the scope of the divine prohibition. 

It is no less deserving of remark, that the term «idwAor, idolum, or 
the idea which it conveys, to which the Romanist is so sensitive in his 
distaste, is not included in the scriptural interdict. In the veneration 
of images, which he avows, he thinks himself exempt from censure, and 
holds that the veneration of idols is alone forbidden, and exposes the 
worshipper to condemnation. On the nature of the veneration in which 
he claims an indulgence, I may take occasion to speak at large here- 
after, and shall confine my present observations to the object of vene- 
ration. How futile the distinction on which he grounds his defence 
really is, and how ineffectual for his vindication or excuse, may be easily 
shown from the proper force of the particular term, on the meaning of 
which he supposes it turns. 

In an unedited lexicon, quoted by Biel, the Greek term is thus ex- 
plained and exemplified: EtdwAov cai dpotwua,x.r.é Lexicon, p. 426, 
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&c. Biel, Thesau. Phil. v. du0fwua. “ An idol differs from a likeness : 
the idol has no existence ; but the likeness is a representation or image 
of something. As the Greeks make figures of things which have no 
existence, such as sphinxes, tritons, centaurs, they call idols the image 
of things which do not exist; but likenesses the representation of things 
which exist, as of the sun, moon, stars, men, beasts, and reptiles.” 
The distinction applies to the cherubim, and at once discloses the reason 
why those symbolical figures were not included within the divine pro- 
hibition, but were, on the contrary, formed by the divine command, 
after a prescribed pattern, and placed in the holiest part of the sanc- 
tuary. 

That the cherubim were objects of the nature of hieroglyphics, and 
conformable to the description of the preceding extract from the Greek 
lexicographer, is obvious from the example of the sphinx, by which he 
illustrates his meaning, and with the form of which Moses must have 
been familiar. See Dr. Nolan’s Warb. Lect. p. 349. It is equally appa- 
rent, from many symbolical figures of the same kind, with which recent 
investigation into the Egyptian hieroglyphics has made us acquainted. 
From the account of Plutarch (de Isid. cap. ix. p. 452, al. 345, b.) it 
is obvious that the symbolical figure which combined the head of a 
man with the body of a lion expressed—wisdom united with power. 
In the hieroglyphic, not only two of the figures combined in the cheru- 
bim are thus included, but those divine attributes are imaged which 
are manifested in inspiration and miracles, from whence revealed religion 
derives its divine authority. But a hieroglyphic figure which is de- 
scribed by M. Champollion (Panthéon Egypt. livrais. 2me.) brings 
even fuller confirmation to the same position. It is tricipital, the middle 
head being human ; that to the right, of a lion ; and that to the left, ofa 
vulture, a bird which we are assured was frequently confounded with 
the eagle. (Vid, Alex. More ap. Ramir. de Prado Pentecont. p. 51.) 
When the observation, already made, on the worship of the golden calf 
is taken into the account, should the conformity between the Egyptian 
and the Hebrew figures be considered ambiguous, it will be hardly 
denied that they were objects of the same ideal symbolical character. 

I shall conclude these observations on the objects of religious 
veneration, from which it was the purpose of Moses to wean the 
Israelites to a purer theology, with the remark, that it was as remote 
from his intention to prohibit those which were merely symbolical, as 
to permit those which professed to represent any real existence. The 
Romanist, of consequence, in his veneration of images, finds as little 
justification from the cherubic figures which were placed in the inmost 
recesses of the temple, as from the distinction between them and idols: 
from which he pretends to deduce an apology for his idolatry. 

HERMOCRATES, 


—~— 


THE PRAYER BOOK, THE PASTOR’S HELP. 


Dear Sir,—I have often thought that, in the discharge of the duties 
of the pastoral office, and more especially, in our ministrations among 
the sick, it would lead to unity of judgment and uniformity of practice, 
if we endeavoured to avail ourselves of the assistance to be derived from 
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the mind and judgment of the Church, as silently but plainly expressed 
in the Book of Common Prayer. 

1. For instance, we must all know how commen it is for those, who are 
in any trouble or adversity, to speak of God as a hard and austere 
master, and, overlooking the distinction between public and private 
judgments, to regard His afflictive dispensations only in the light of a 
PUNISHMENT, indicating His displeasure against their persons. But if 
we would give them juster conceptions of the character of God’s 
dispensations, when viewed with respect, not to nations, but to in- 
dividuals, we need only turn to the Exhortation contained in the Office 
for ‘ the Visitation of the Sick,’ and to the Collect and Epistle for ‘ the 
Communion of the Sick ;’ thus reminding the sick or afflicted persons, 
how certain itis that God always visits His people, either ‘to try their 
patience for the example of others, and that their faith may be found, in 
the day of the Lord, laudable, glorious, and honourable, to the increase 
of glory and endless felicity; or else, to correct and amend in them 
whatsoever doth offend the eyes of their heavenly Father.’ In one 
word, the Church, as the faithful witness and interpreter of Scripture, 
plainly declares that God’s fatherly chastisements indicate His displea- 
sure, not against the persons, but against the sins, of His people. 

2. Again,with regard to the Communion of the Sick, how commonly is 
it found that persons, in extremity of sickness, are apt to regard it asa 
sort of cHARM, and to desire and demand it, as if it possessed something 
like a talismanic influence on the dying, to ensure their safe departure. 
To guard her children against this dangerous delusion, our Church ex- 
pressly enjoins, in the Rubric, that ‘ three or two, at the least,’ shall com- 
municate with the sick person ; and the minister, who desires to act in 
the spirit of that injunction, will deem it his duty, affectionately but 
plainly, to point out to the sick person the great danger of placing a 
vague, superstitious reliance, on the mere outward administration of the 
Eucharist, instead of viewing it as a channel of Divine grace to all 
faithful communicants, admitting them to a blessed and eternal fellowship 
with Christ, and with the members of His mystical body. 

It is certain, also, that, in the spirit of our other liturgical services, 
which always view the professed worshippers of God, as walking worthy 
of their profession, the Rubric in the Office for the Communion of the 
Sick, is so worded, as plainly to imply that the sick person has been ac- 
customed, when in health, to attend at the public administration of the 
Lord’s Supper. At the same time, the visiting minister must be left to 
exercise a sound discretion, whenever he may have reason to believe that 
the sick person has indeed embraced the promises of the Gospel, and is 
‘trusting only in God’s mercy, for his dear Son Jesus Christ’s sake.’ 
And if, in any such case, there shall be little, if any, prospect of re- 
covery, the minister of Christ will deem it a privilege to communicate 
with the sick person in this blessed Sacrament. 

3. When conversing with sick persons, the minister will often find 
that their former unwillingness to partake of the Holy Communion, had 
arisen from an entire misconception as to the scope of THE WARNING 
contained in the Exhortation, which is ordered to be used at the time 
of its celebration. In every such instance, he will call the attention 
of the sick person to the whole of the passage in question, and will 
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show how, in repeating the warning given by St. Paul, the Church 
repeats also the explanation which accompanies it; declaring to her 
children that, by the “ damnation,” or, “judgment,” spoken of by the 
apostle, they are to understand only a temporal, and not an eternal 
judgment. And, not resting here, the minister will also remind the sick 
person, how our Church has introduced, as in the Epistle for Maundy 
Thursday, the whole of the argument on this subject, employed 
by St. Paul, in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, which is summed up 
in these memorable words, so full of unspeakable comfort to all faith- 
ful, though trembling penitents: “If we would judge ourselves, we 
should not be judged. But when we are supceD, (xpevopevor C?,) we are 
CHASTENED oF THE Lorp, that we should Not BE CONDEMNED (iva ju) 
caraxpopey) WITH THE WORLD.” 

I have thrown these few hints together, as tending to illustrate the 
help which the ministers of the Church of England may derive from 
considering the Church as, at once, the witness, the preacher, and 
the interpreter of Holy Writ. And I am quite persuaded that the 
more we are enabled to enter into the depth and fulness of her Scriptural 
Services, the better shall we be enabled, with God's help, to “ speak the 
same thing,” and the more “ perfectly” shall we be “ joined together 
in the same mind, and in the same judgment.” 

I remain, dear Sir, &c. 
May 4th, 1840. A Suernerp or tHE Sovurtn. 
—= 


SUNDAY TRAVELLING ON RAILWAYS. 


To love God’s commandments, to have his laws written in our hearts, 
is at once a sure evidence of being taught by the Spirit, and the best 
preservative against any erroneous notions respecting the extent and 
application of any particular command. John vii. 17. The question 
as to Sabbath travelling on Railways is now much discussed, and we 
propose to try it by the word of God: we mean, whether the pro- 
prietors should allow their carriages to travel at all on the Lord’s day. 
The great question is—is such travelling a breach of the fourth com- 
mardment? If it is, then all arguments which are grounded merely 
on what is expedient and convenient, or even necessary, according to 
our views 2nd habits, fall to the ground ; for, are we wiser than God? 
Shall we contend with him ? 

It has been argued that the fourth commandment cannot be observed 
literally ; that no one abstains from all manner of work ; and especially, 
that household servants in every family are required to do some work. 
If, then, it is urged, individuals may avail themselves of the labour of 
their domestics on the Sabbath, why may not railway companies, if the 
travelling of their carriages promotes the comfort of the public, and 
especially of the poorer classes ? 

Now, there is really no difficulty here ; for the objection is fully 
answered both by the example and in the teaching of our blessed Lord. 
We read (Luke xiv. 1), that he went into the house of one of the chief 
Pharisees to eat bread on the Sabbath day; and as we cannot suppose 
that the repast did not require some service or attendance, we may 
conclude that the work necessary for providing a sufficient meal is not 
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forbidden, But we have the express word of the Saviour that the 
Sabbath was made for man, and consequently, that any work that is 
necessary for the preservation or maintenance of his health, and that 
renders him more lively in the service of God, is not merely allowed, 
but required ; for the end of the commandment is communion. with 
God, and that we may worship with our bodies and our spirits, which 
are his. Of course, he that loves the day, will take care that no part 
of it is consumed in making provision for the lusts of the flesh ; he will 
observe the injunction of the Lord to the church in the wilderness : 
‘* To-morrow is the rest of the holy Sabbath unto the Lord: bake that 
which ye will bake to-day, and seethe that ye will seethe ; and that 
which remaineth over lay up for you, to be kept until the morning.” 
Exod. xvi. 23. By the way, the Sabbath here spoken of was no mere 
ceremonial observance; it was not a mere type or shadow of some 
reality to be manifested and vouchsafed to man in the Gospel-day ; it 
was a substance and reality, fitted for the comfort and edification of the 
church militant in every age ; it was a rest from sin and worldly care 
and toil; it was wholly a spiritual service—a Sabbath ‘ unto the Lord.” 
I must make another observation here, though | interrupt my argument. 
It has been objected that the Saviour never enumerates the fourtl 
among the other commandments. The answer seems easy. The 
seventh-day Sabbath was to be discontinued, and hence the omission ; 
but that the people of God were not to be deprived of a Sabbath, is 
evident from the care our blessed Lord manifested to free the ordinance 
from the mistakes with which superstition had encumbered it : surely 
his frequent comments on the subject, all tending, be it observed, to 
explain, and not to destroy the command, would not have been handed 
down to us, had it been intended to entirely cancel the privilege.—See 
Isa. lxvi. 23. 

But to return to our argument. Works, then, of necessity, and, of 
course, of charity, are allowed, as a limitation to the generality of the 
Sabbath law as found in the fourth commandment. Is travelling on 
railways within the exception? It has been pleaded for on both grounds ; 
it has been contended that it is necessary, and that it is a benefit to the 
community. Let us examine these pleas. First, let us remember, 
that works allowed by our Saviour to be performed, as being necessary, 
were works which tended to render a man fitter for the performance of 
spiritual duties, the very end and essence of the law. Hence the neces- 
sity to be proved is that, without which man cannot so well observe and 
keep a holy Sabbath unto the Lord. A necessity which we may feign 
merely from some commercial consideration, or from long use and prac- 
tice, has no affinity to the necessity required by our exception. It 
must, indeed, be plain to every candid person, that the necessity of 
having public carriages to run on the Sabbath, for the conveyance of 
letters or of persons on urgent business, is not within the scope of the 
exception, and cannot be allowed. Suppose, it has been urged, a parent 
hears of the sudden and dangerous illness of a child who is at a dis- 
tance, should he not have the power to travel? Undoubtedly; for such 
a journey is of the nature of a work of charity. But I deny that it is 
lawful, in order to meet such rare cases, to keep a large body of men, 
Sabbath after Sabbath, from every means of grace and improvement. Even 
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if an anxious parent could not procure any other conveyance, I should 
say this, for surely the souls of men are not to be put in peril in order 
to provide against such a contingency as that to which I have alluded. 
If the substance of this answer is considered, I think it will be found 
sufficient to meet every objection which is founded on the occasional 
requirement of a speedy conveyance. Again, it is said, that all loco- 
motion on the Lord’s day is not forbidden. True, but then the travel- 
ling must be consistent with the object and purpose of the day, or it 
must be within the exceptions mentioned above. This brings us to the 
grand argument upon which directors of railway companies rest— 
‘** We would willingly forego the profit, but we recollect that Sunday is 
the only day on which the hard-tasked labourer can have recreation 
and fresh air, and for his sake we run our carriages.”” Now this is not 
even plausible, for, I am compelled to say, it is a mere denial of the law 
of the Sabbath; it is encouraging a disposition and tastes wholly in- 
consistent with the Sabbath of a Christian. The prophet Isaiah, who 
wrote for the Gospel day, expressly says, that we cannot delight our- 
selves in the Lord; that is, we cannot rightly keep the day, unless we 
not only “‘ turn away”’ the foot of business and toil, but also abstain 
from seeking and doing our own pleasure. Observe, that instead of 
investing the day with gloom and austerity, the prophet requires that 
we should call it and find it to be *‘ a delight ;”’ and he uses no common 
expressions to denote the blessings which attend the faithful observer 
of the day. ‘ He shall ride upon the high places of the earth; he shall 
be fed with the heritage of Jacob ; for the mouth of the Lord hath 
spoken it.”’ Isa. lviii. 14. Yes! all that care and harass which is neces- 
sarily found in every worldly occupation—for it is part of the eurse which 
befel Adam—is removed from the Sabbath of a Christian, and he then 
rests upon the Mount, and refreshes himself for further toil with hidden 
manna, and at that spring which springeth up unto everlasting life. 

We may now see the miserable delusion of those directors who would 
exculpate themselves by not running the trains during what is called 
the hours of divine service; as if the keeping of the Sabbath consisted 
merely in attendance on public worship. We must here again refer to 
the prophet Isaiah, for he shows most clearly that the grace to worship 
Almighty God acceptably in the public assembly can only be expected 
by those who observe and keep the other hours of the day “ unto the 
Lord.” ‘ The sons of the stranger that join themselves to the Lord to 
serve him, and to love the name of the Lord, to be his servants, every 
one that keepeth the Sabbath from polluting it, and taketh hold of my 
covenant ; even them will I bring to my holy mountain, and make them 
joyful in my house of prayer ; their burnt-offerings and their sacrifices 
shall be accepted upon mine altar.” Isa. lvi. 6, 7. If, then, the servants 
of railway companies pollute the Sabbath by working certain hours 
during the day, and if the passengers pollute it by seeking mere animal 
gratification and pleasure, can it be expected that either class will 
benefit by the ordinances of God’s house. What is the fact? I appeal 
to those who have experience in these matters, and they will confirm 
my testimony, that if such persons are found in God’s house of prayer, 
their service has neither pleasure nor profit in it, but must be reckoned 
as that of fools. 
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Verily, if the directors of railways expect their men to work for them 
on the Lord’s day, and also to worship God, they are hard task-masters ! 
Nay, they expect an impossibility: they ask that the same persons shall 
on the same day violate the fourth command and assert its binding 
sanction. But I apprehend it will be found, upon inquiry, that although 
trains may not run during the hours of divine service, the men em- 
ployed do not attend the public means of grace, and thus all the tre- 
mendous evils of a constant traffic are endured. 

Those who were accustomed to deplore the evils of West India 
slavery, should not fail to exert themselves to put an end to the thraldom 
of the servants of railway companies. There is a difference, it is true, 
between the cases, but the present evil is sufficient to excite their sym-- 
pathy. The bodies of our fellow-countrymen cannot indeed be coerced 
by the whip and fetter, but they are kept in their service by the strongest 
motive that can influence the children of this world. They see that 
the subsistence and comfort of themselves and wives and families de- 
pend upon their obedience. They may not feel the hardship of their 
case, but that does not excuse those who inflict or in any way sanction it. 


A service which entirely debars men from attending the ministry of 


God’s word is indeed a fearful evil, and one which every lover of his 
country and his fellow men must deplore. It must tend to brutalize 
those who are subject to it; and when we hear complaints of the in- 
civility, and even inhumanity of persons in such a situation, we only 
witness the evil fruit of such a state. The fear of man may and will 
restrain many excesses; but as the persons to whom we allude are not 
dependent upon the public for their pay, as the servants of coach pro- 
prietors are ; we shall probably learn, ere long, that all persons who use 
railways are concerned in the question we now discuss. 

In conclusion, I would earnestly entreat all parties connected with 
railways to consider the responsibility they incur. Especially, 1 would 
request members of the Church of England to remember the faithful testi- 
mony that Church has ever borne in its publie service to the continuing 
authority of the fourth commandment, and in how solemn a prayer we 
ask for strength to keep that law! The necessity and expediency they 
would plead, is the device of man and the offspring of his covetousness, 
and not according to the will of God; and it is just the same argument 
as was used when the lawfulness of the slave-trade was first questioned. 

W. C. W. 

To the above observations, I would add the remarks of the poet Cowper, 
contained in a letter to his friend, the Rev. William Unwin : 

The Sabbath, I think, may be considered, first, as a commandment no less bind- 
ing upon modern Christians than upon ancient Jews, because the spiritual people 
amongst them did not think it enough to abstain from manual occupations on that 
day, but, entering more deeply into the meaning of the precept, allotted those hours 
they took from the world to the cultivation of holiness in their own souls, which ever 
was, and ever will be, a duty incumbent upon all who ever heard of a Sabbath, and 
is of perpetual obligation both upon Jews and Christians ; (the commandment, there- 
fore, enjoins it; the prophets have also enforced it; and in many instances, both 
scriptural and modern, the breach of it has been punished with a providential and 
judicial severity, that may make by-standers tremble ;) secondly, as a privilege, which 
you well know how to dilate wpon, better than I can tell you; thirdly, as a sign of 
that covenant, by which believers are entitled to a rest that yet remaineth ; fourthly, 
as a sine qué non of the christian character; and, upon this head, I should guard 
against being misunderstood to mean no more than two attendances upon public 
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worship, which is a form complied with by thousands who never kept a Sabbath in 
their lives. 

Consistence is necessary to give substance and solidity to the whole. To sane- 
tify the day at church, and to trifle it away out of church, is profavation, and vitiates 
all. After all, I would ask my catechumen one short question—“ Do you love the 
day, or do you not? If you love it, you will never inquire how far you may safely 


deprive yourself of the enjoyment of it. If you do not love it, and you find yourself 


obliged in conscience to acknowledge it, that is an alarming symptom, and 
ought to make you tremble. If you do not love it, then it is a weariness to you, 
and you wish it over. The ideas of labour and rest are not more opposite to each 
other than the idea of a Sabbath, and that dislike and disgust with which it fills the 
souls of thousands to be obliged to keep it. It is worse than bodily labour.’— 
Cowper's Letter to the Rev. W. Unwin, dated March 28, 1780. 


— 
POETRY. 
BAPTISM. 


As round the hallow'd Font we stand 

With yearning, trusting, trembling hearts, 
What blessedness the kind command 

To Faith’s attentive ear imparts : 


* Doubt not, but earnestly believe 
That Christ, as heretofore, with grace 
This present infant will receive, 
And in his arms of love embrace.” 


Oh! take the word of mercy home, 
By meditation made thine own, 

A pledge of peace it shall become, 
Whate’er befall thy cherished one. 


Whether Death’s hand of iron take 
Thy nursling from thine arms away ; 

Whether—far bitterer—he forsake 
The truth awhile, and seem to stray ; 


Whether in solitary care 
‘Thou musest, doubtful of his fate ;— 
Close to thy heart the promise wear, 
And thou shalt not be desolate. 


Safe in the everlasting arms, 
Thy little infant cradled lies, 
Eternal power defends from harms, 
Eternal love Hell's hate defies. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


Extract from the Primary Charge ‘«« And who that looks on the state of 
of the Lord Bishop of Newfoundland, this portion of the diocese, and com- 
to the Clergy of Bermuda, at St. John’s _ pares its present flourishing condition 
Church, Pembroke, on Weduesday, with the deficiencies and anomalies 
the 13th May, 1840 :— which it presented on my first visit to 
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these islands, but must admit that God 
has been exceeding gracious in its 
signal amelioration? Eighteen years 
ago, notwithstanding the then recent 
enactment of a law providing for the 
better maintenance of the incumbents 
of the several churches in Bermuda, 
there were but three clergymen oflici- 
ating throughout the colony. Some 
of the parish churches were dilapidated, 
and had been for years altogether 
closed; in others, the celebration of 
divine service occurred but once in a 
quarter ; the naval yard, though in an 
insulated position, had no chaplain ; 
the gaols had no appointed ministers ; 
the hospitals were unvisited; and 
schools in connexion with the Esta- 
blished Church, and as forming an 
integral part of its machinery, were, 
with the exception of a Sunday school 
in this parish, almost unknown. The 


spiritual destitution of the coloured 
population was confessedly deplorable. 
Some of the slaves who were em- 
ployed as domestics, or lived as chil- 
dren in the more religious households, 
were, it is true, benevolently instructed 
by their (pg Fo free schools 


they had none. Christian baptisms 
among them were infrequent; pro- 
miscuous concubinage was common ; 
the bond of marriage was generally 
discouraged; and the admission of 
any of them to the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was scarcely contem- 
plated. 

“Such was the aspect of the church 
of Bermuda at the period of my first 
acquaintance with it in the year 1821 ; 
and there certainly is no true lover of 
his country, however in other respects 
laudator temporis acti, that does not 
rejoice in the alteration. I now leave 
the colony (not without a hope, God 
permitting me, of soon revisiting it) 
with nine parish churches enlarged and 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 


On June 10th, a Special Meeting 
was held (the Abp. of Canterbury in 
the chair), when it was agreed to 
adopt the recommendation of the 
Standing Committee: “ That the sum 
of 10,000/. be placed at the disposal 
of the Archbishops and Bishops of 
the English Church, towards the en- 
dowment of the proposed bishoprics 
in the colonies and dependencies of 
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embellished to a degree which would 
be highly creditable to a wealthier 
country ;— with five chapel school- 
houses licensed for the performance of 
divine service;—with adequate pro- 
vision for the chaplaincies of the naval 
arsenal, of three piison ships, and of 
the gaols of Hamilton and St.George’s ; 
—with ten clergymen on the list of the 
establishment; with sixteen schools, 
in which, under the superintendence 
of the rectors and missionaries, more 
than eight hundred pupils are gra- 
tuitously instructed in the truths of 
the Gospel, and in the formularies of 
the Church of England;—with a 
Branch of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge rendered popu- 
lar and efficient ;—with lending li- 
braries in almost every parish ;—with 
crowded congregations demanding yet 
more accommodation for increasing 
worshippers in their respective sanc- 
tuaries ;—and with nine hundred com- 
municants, nearly one-third of whom 
is of the coloured class. 

“These are benefits and improve- 
ments, my reverend brethren, for 
which much gratitude is due. It is 
due to you who have laboured dili- 
gently and judiciously in the work of 
instruction committed to your hands ; 
—it is due to the pious and zealous 
catechists and schoolmasters who have 
acted under your directions ;—it is due 
to the influential people of the colony, 
who have co-operated with you in the 
labours and gifts of charity ;—it is due 
to the noble associations of the So- 
cieties for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, by whose munificence we 
have been so largely helped ;—and it 
is due, above all, to the blessed Dis- 
poser of events, who has made all 
things conspire and work together in 
the production of these happy results.” 

CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

the British empire; and that so soon 
as a plan should be arranged to the 
satisfaction of his Grace the Presi- 
dent, the Treasurer should be directed 
to pay the money.” 

It was also stated by the —ene of 
London, that the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, and the Church 
Missionary Society, had promised their 
support to this desirable object. 
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NATIONAL 


Tue Annual Meeting was held in the 
Central School, on May 27, the Abp. 
of Canterbury in the chair, when the 
children were examined. From the 
Report it appears, that out of 204 suc- 
cessful apitlenitts for government aid, 
169 have declined it, from their re- 
pugnancy to state inspection. To 159 
of these the National Society has ad- 
vanced, by way of loan, 16,7512; 
9,5591. have been expended in 125 
grants for building schools, by which 
provision has been made for 21,989 
children ; and 2,835/. have been voted 
to complete 92 Schools. 

In reference to the grand question of 
inspection, a letter has been addressed 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne, as 
President of the Council, to the Abp. 
of Canterbury, as Primate and Metro- 
politan. The proposal on the part of 
government is, that the two Arch- 
bishops, each in his owa province, 
shall have a veto on the appointment 
of Inspectors. The meetings of the 
Committee during this month, have 
been attended by the Abp. of Can- 
terbury, President; Abp. of York. 
fle Bps. of London, Durham, Win- 
chester, Bangor, Rochester, Chester, 


SOCIETY 

Gloucester and Bristol, Chichester, 
Lichfield, Salisbury, Norwich, Ripon, 
Hereford ; the Earls Shaftesbury and 
Brownlow ; the Lords Kenyon, Ashley, 
and Sandon; Archdeacon Cambridge ; 
the Dean of Chichester; Revs. H. H. 
Norris, T.T.Walmsley, H. H. Milman, 
J. Jennings, J. Sinelair; T. D. Acland, 
M.P. W. Cotton, W. Davies, A. Ham- 
mond, R. Twining, G. F. Mathison, 
S. F. Wood, and Joshua Watson, Esqrs. 

Grants were made towards building 
various Schools; some improvements 
in the Society’s accommodations were 
considered ; several applications for 
the office of Inspector were received, 
and the following advertisement for a 
Principal agreed upon :— 

“The Committee of the National 
Society are about to select a Principal 
for their training Institution. The 
appointment will be given to a clergy- 
man in Priest’s Orders, A.M. of one 
of the English Universities. His 
emolument will be 5002. a year, with a 
house, and his duty that of superin- 
tending the education of young men, 
preparing to become National School- 
masters,” 


CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 


A meetine of the Committee was held 
at St. Martin’s Place, on Monday, 
June 15th.—Present, the Bp. of Win- 
chester (in the chair); the Bps. of 
Bangor, Chester, Gloucester and Bris- 
tol, Ely, Lichfield, Ripon, Salisbury, 
Norwich, and Hereford; the Earl of 
Dartmouth, Lord Kenyon, the Dean 
of Chichester; the Revs. Dr. D’Oyly, 
Dr. Spry, Dr. Shepherd, C. Benson, 
J. Jennings, ‘I. Bowdler, and B. Har- 
rison; W. E. Gladstone, M.P., Joshua 
Watson, N. Connop, jun. and H. J. 
Barchard, Esqrs. 

Among other business transacted, 
Grants were voted towards building 
a Church at Attleborough, Nuneaton, 
Warwickshire; at North Hill, Mathon, 
Worcestershire :—building a Chapel at 
Worthing, Sussex; at Newtown, Cam- 
bridge; at Collierley, Lanchester, 
Durham; at Hebden, Linton, York- 
shire ; at Wharton, Polesworth, War- 
wickshire :—rebuilding the Church at 
Stretford, Manchester, Lancashire ; 
at Countesthorpe, Leicestershire; at 


Redbirth, Pembrokeshire: —rebuilding 
the Chapel at Yatton, Much Marele, 
Herefordshire :—enlarging the Church 
at Barkstone, Leicestershire ; at Wat- 
ton, Norfolk :—enlarging the Chapel at 
Chalford, Bisley, Gloucestershire :— 
repewing the Church at Briek, North- 
amptonshire ; St. Martin’s, Colchester ; 
Stotfold, Bedfordshire; Horsell, Sur- 
rey :—building galleries in the Church 
at Carlton, Yorkshire. 

The funds are now nearly exhausted ; 
while the claims upon them are more 
numerous than ever. Within the last 
two months, fifty-three additional ap- 
plications have been received; and 
the Committee, unwilling to refuse as- 
sistance, have resolved to continue 
their grants of money; in full con- 
fidence that, when the circumstances of 
the Society are more generally known, 
the donations and subscriptions from 
private liberality will enable them to 
fulfil their engagements, and continue 
their course of usefulness and bene- 
ficence. 
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Degrees Conferred, June 6. 


D.D. 
Maurice, Rev. P. New College. 


M.A. 
Drake, P. L. Magdalen Coll. 
Howes, Rev. J. G. Oriel Coll. 
Hussey, T. Brasennose Coll. 
Irving, Rev. J. Queen’s Coll. 
Knollis, Rev. F. M. Magdalen Coll. 
Nesbitt, J. C. Balliol-Coll. 
Sawbridge, Rev. E. H. Balliol Coll. 
Sladen, Rev. E. H. M. Balliol Coll. 
Smith, Rev. H. J. Wadham Coll. 
Stanley, Rev. A. P. University Coll. 
Symonds, Rev. A. R. Wadham Coll. 
Whitelegg, Rev. W. Queen’s Coll. 


B.A, 
Adams, H. C. Magdalen Coll. 
Addison, W. F. Wadham Coll. 
: Arden, G. Wadham Coll. 
t Arnold, C. T. Magdalen Hall. 


Coke, E. F. Brasennose Coll. 

4 Coote, A. Brasennose Coll. 

eS Dasent, G. W. Magdalen Hail. 

Dean, C. K. Queen’s Coll. 
Ellerton, G. M. K. Brasennose Coll. 
Fletcher, R. Brasennose Coll. 

} Forbes, C. Exeter Coll. 

‘ Fox, T. Wadham Coll. 

Garnett, W. G. Brasennose Coll. 

Gee, R. Wadham Coll. 

Gerrard, T. St. John’s Coll. 

Hole, W. B. Exeter Coll. 

Howard, N. A. Exeter Coll. 

Isaacson, J. New Inn Hall. 

: Jones, J. B. G. Jesus Coll. 

4 Jones, T. Jesus Coll. 

Landon, J. T. B. Worcester Coll. 

; Milton, W. Worcester Coll. 

ef Mitchell T. Oriel Coll. 

t Paterson, G. Wadham Coll. 

bi Peter, L. E. Exeter Coll. 

; Pretyman, G. New Inn Hall. 

Renaud, W. Exeter Coll. 

St. John, H. T. University Coll. 

Sale, C. J. Lincoln Coll. 

Salmon, T. D. Exeter Coll. 

Scholfield, H. D. Brasennose Coll. 

Stewart, D. Exeter Coll. 

Tate, F. University Coll. 

Taylor, J. O. Brasennose Coll. 

Venn, E. S. Wadham Coll. 

Walker, R. O. St. John’s Coll. 

Walter, J. Exeter Coll. 

Wood, G. Oriel Coll. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD. 


: Campbell, W. A. Christ Church. 
: Chichester, R. H. Exeter Coll. 
; Cholmeley, R. C. Corpus Christi Coll. 











June 10. 


M.A. 
Emlyn, Viscount, Christ Church. 
Baxter, Rev. R. H. Brasennose Coll. 
Bevir, E. J. Pembroke Coll. 
Borrer, C. H. Oriel Coll. 
Bubb, H. Pembroke Coll. 
Capes, Rev. J. M. Balliol Coll. (g. c.) 
Cox, Rev. J. E. All Souls. 
Dixon, Rev. J. D. Brasennose Coll. 
Estcourt, E. E. Exeter Coll. 
Furneaux, W. D. Exeter Coll. 
Graves, Rev. J. Exeter Coll. 
Gray, Rev. H. F. Corpus Christi Coll. 
Haddan, A. W. Scholar of Trinity Coll. 
Hensley, E.J. Fell. of Corpus Christi Coll. 
Lewis, Rev. D. Fellow of Jesus Coll. 
Milne, Rev. H. Brasennose Coll. 
Monsell, CH. Worcester Coll. (g. c.) 
Moor, J. H. Demy of Magdalen Coll. 
Mudge, Z. Oriel Coll. 
Newton, C. T. Student of Christ Church. ’ 
Nicholl, Rev. I. Exeter Coll. 
Paige, J. B. Exeter Coll. 
Poynder, F. Wadham Coll. 
Prescott, Rev. I. P. Oriel Coll. 
Richards, Rev. G. All Souls. 
Rudd, Rev. L. H. Schol. of Pemb. Coll. 
Wardale, W.R.Schol. of Corp.Christi Coll. u 























B.A. 

Kildare, Marquis of, Christ Church. I 
Baker, A. Wadham Coll. 

Bennett, H. Scholar of Worcester Coll. id 
Blaydes, F. H. M. Stud. of Christ Church. " 
Buckland, J. R. Stud. of Christ Church. 
Burrow, E. B. Pembroke Coll. 
Bushnell, W. University Coll. 

Faweett, R. T. University Coll. } 









Forster, C. Worcester Coll. 
Greaves, R. W. St. Edmund Hall. i 
Grucber, C, S. Magdalen Hall. ti 
Hext, G. Scholar of Corpus Christi Coll. 
Holmes, P. Magdalen Hall. 

Humfrey, J. Trinity Coll, 

Marshall, H. J. Corpus Christi Coll. : 
Nevile, H. Trinity Coll. j 
Orme, W. H. St. John’s Coll. 





















Partridge, W. Christ Church. 

Rendall, H. Scholar of Trinity Coll. 

Royce, D. Christ Church. 

Sconce, R. K. Brasennose Coll 
; 







Scott, M. D. University Coll. 

Shank, J. Christ Church. 
Shepherd, E. Exeter Coll. i } 
Skrine, H. Wadham Coll. 

Southcombe, J. H. All Souls Coll. a 
Spring, G. T. St. Edmund Hall. oH 
Thompson, H. Magdalen Hall. 
3K 
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Ward, G. A. W. Student of Christ Church. 
Weidemann, C. F. S. Christ Church. § 
Welby, J. E. Demy of Magdalen Coll. 
Wetherall, A. W. Trinity Coll. 

White, W. Christ Church. 


June 18. 
\ B.D. 
Curties, Rev. T. C. St. John’s Coll. 
Dunlap, Rev. A. P. St. John’s Coll. 
Stansbury, Rev. J. F. Magdalen Hall. 


B.C.L. 
Howard, Hon. R. E, All Souls’. 


M.A. 
Clarke, Rev. T. A. Lincoln Coll. 
Cornish, Rev. A. A. Exeter Coll. 
Eland, Rev. G. H. Magdalen Hall. 
Elton, Rev. W. F. Worcester Coll. 
France, Rev. F. Exeter Coll. 
Hill, J. New College. 
Manby, J. R. G. Brasennose Coll. 
May, Rev. E. Merton Coll. 
Ryder, T. D. Oriel Coll. 
Shute, Rev. H. Pembroke Coll. 
Sweet, G. St. Mary Hall, 
Whately, Rev. C. St. Mary Hall. 


B.A. 
Attwood, E. W. Jesus Coll. 
Burstall, S, University Coll. 
Duncombe, P. D. P. Christ Church. 
Goff, J. Oriel Coll. 
James, M. W. Oriel Coll. 
Joyce, W. H. University Coll. 
Maberley, S. E. Christ Church. 
Rawnsley, R. D. B. Magdalen Coll. 
Richards, H. M. Christ Church. 
Rolfe, C. F. N. Magdalen Hall. 





A Fellowship in Magdalen College, 
open to all graduates who are natives 
of Lincolnshire, will be filled up en 
St. James’s Day. Candidates are to 
call on the President, on or before 
July 21, with a certificate of baptism 
and a written recommendation from 
their College. 

R. Phillimore, E. V. Richards, W. 
Clayton, and F. Glynn, have been elected 
Students of Christ Church, from Win- 
chester. 

June 6. 


The following is the list of those who 
obtained University honours :-— 


(In Literis Humanioribus.) 


cuass 1. 
Arnold, C. T. Magdalen Hall. 
Bather, E. Merton Coll. 
Hext, G. Corpus Christi Coll. 
Landon, J. T. B. Worcester Coll. 
Tate, F. University Coll. 


€LAss 2. 
Adams, H. C. Magdalen Coll. 
Blaydes, F. H. M. Christ Church. 
Coote, A. Brasennose Coll. 
Dasent, G. W. Magdalen Hall. 
Farrer, O. W. Balliol Coll. 
Farrer, T. H. Balliol Coll. 
Froude, A. Oriel Coll. 
Rendall, H. Trinity Coll. 
Taylor, J. O. Brasennose Coll. 
Venn, E. S. Wadham Coll. 
Walter, J. Exeter Coll. 

CLASS 3. 


Arden, G. Wadham Coll. 
Baxter, A. G. Worcester Coll. 
Bennett, H. Worcester Coll. 
Buckland, J. R. Christ Church. 
Burstall, S. University Coll. 
Chichester, R. H. Exeter Coll. 
Fawcett, R. T. University Coll. 
Fidler, Rev. I. New Inn Hall. 
Gee, R. Wadham Coll. 
Howard, N. H. Exeter Coll. 
Rawnsley, R. D. B. Magdalen Coll. 
Renaud, W. Exeter Coll. 
Royce, D. Christ Church. 
Sale, C. J. Lincoln Coll. 
Spring, G. T. St. Edmund Hall. 
Stewart, D. D. Exeter Coll. 
St. John, H. T. University Coll. 
Thompson, W. Queen’s Coll. 
Walker, R. O. St. John’s Coll. 
cLAss 4. 
Clarke, C. J. L. New College. 
Coke, E. F. Brasennose Coll. 
Dean, C. K. Queen’s Coll. 
Ellerton, G. M. K. Brasennose Coll. 
Gabriel, J. B. St. Edmund Hall. 
Garrard, T. St. John’s Coll. 
Jackson, T. Brasennose Coll. 
Manson, A. T. G. Magdalen Coll. 
Richards, H. M. Christ Church. 
Robertson, F, W. Brasennose Coll. 
Rowden, G. C. New College. 
Sconce, R. K. Brasennose Coll. 
Trollope, J. J. Pembroke Coll. 
Vaux, W. S. W. Balliol Coll. 
R. Greswell, 
R. Mitchell, 
W. E. Jelf, 
H. Wall, 


(In Disciplinis Mathematicis.) 


Public Examiners. 


cLass 1. 
Compton, J. Merton Coll. 
CLASS 2. 
Fawcett, R. T. University Coll. 
cLAss 3. 


Browne, C. H. Worcester Coll. 
Lefroy, H. M. Exeter Coll. 
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CLASS 4, 
Fletcher, J. St. Mary Hall. 
Greaves, R. W. St. Edmund Hall. 
Grueber, C. S. Magdalen Hall. 
Sandham, J. M. St. John’s Coll. 
Torkington, C, Brasennose Coll. 
Travers Twiss, ? 
Nicholas Pococke, 
John A. Ashworth, 5 


June 13. 


The University prizes have been 
adjudged as sber Ma — 

Latin Verse.—E. 
of Balliol College. 

English Verse.—L. Gidley, Scholar of 
Exeter College. 

Latin Essay.—W. C. Lake, Fellow of 

3alliol College. 

English Essay.—A. P. Stanley, Fellow 
of University College. 

Messrs. Mackie and Post were decied 
Scholars of Orie] College. 


Examiners. 


Tickell, Scholar 






June 19. 


The vacant Scholarship at Jesus Col- 
lege was adjudged to Mr. H. D. Harper. 

The Ellerton Theological Prize was 
awarded to the Rev. A. B. Stanley, 
Fellow of University College. 

T. A. Parnell was elected a Proba- 
tionary Fellow of St. John’s College. 

J. Woolley, Scholar of University 
College, was elected Fellow. 

A. W. Haddon, Scholar of Trinity Col- 
lege, was elected Probationary Fellow; 
and M. Bernard, W. T. G. Jones, and 
G. F. Bowen, were elected Scholars. 

T. H. Chase, Schelar of Trinity Col- 
lege, was elected Michel Scholar of 
Queen’s College. 

C. F. Trower, Scholar of Balliol Col- 
lege, was elected a Vinerian Scholar. 

Dr. Ogle, of Trinity College, and Dr. 
Daubeny, of Magdalen College, are ap- 
pointed Public Examiners for degrees in 
Medicine. 





CAMBRIDGE. 


Degrees Conferred, June 3. 
M.D. 
Budd, G. Fellow of Caius Coll. 
M.A. 
Benson, F. J. St. John’s Coll. 
Browne, J. C. St. John’s Coll. 
Gardiner, G. St. John’s Coll. 
Partridge, W. J. Corpus Christi Coll. 
Ramsden, J. G. St. John’s Coll. 
Rigg, Arthur, Christ Coll. 
LL.B. 
Sladen, C. Trinity Hall. 


M.B. 
Turner, S. W. Queen’s Coll. 
B.A. 
Bradley, C. R. Queen’s Coll. 
Luscombe, E. K. Trinity Hall. 
Strettell, A. B. Trinity Coll. 
June 11, 
HON. M.A. 
Loftus, Lord A. R. C, Trinity Coll. 


LL.D, 
Roupell, J. S. Trinity Hall. 


B.D. 
Buston, Rev. R. Fell. of Emmanuel Coll. 
Dodd, Rev. E. Fell. of Magdalen Coll. 
Hayne, Rev. R. St. Peter’s Coll. 
Merivale, Rev. C. Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 


May 29. 


J. A. Power was elected a Senior 
Fellow, and T. Caswell, B.A. a Junior 
Fellow of Clare Hall. 

Caius College. —C. W. Woodhouse, 
B.A. obtained the first place in the 
examination for the Mickleburgh Scho- 
larship; and C, J. Hare in Anatomy and 
Physiology, to which an Exhibition of 
10/. for three years is given. 

Queen’s College.—Joseph Ketley, B.A. 
has obtained the prize of 10 guineas for 
the best composition in Divinity. 


June 3. 

A grace passed the Senate to grant 
2007. in aid of the funds of the National 
Society. 

June 9. 


The Porson Prize, for the best transla- 
tion of a passage from Shakespear into 
Greek verse, was adjudged to R. An- 
drews, of Pembroke College 

The Chancellor’s Gold Medal, for the 
best English Poem, was adjudged to 


J. C. Conybeare, ot St. Peter’s College. 


June 19. 


Sir W. Brown’s Medals are adjudged 


bearer aera ee 




































oF 










Rangeley, Rev. W. D. Fell. of Queen’s Coll. 
y Shaw, Rev. J. Fell. of Christ Coll. 
Watkins, Rev. F. Fell. of Emm, Coll. 


as follows :— 
Greek Ode. i H. M. Birch, King’s Coll. 


M.B. Latin Ode. 
‘ Burman, H. F. Caius Coll. Epigrams . C. Sangster, St. John’s Coll. 
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A ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
r 
vt ORDINATIONS. 
4 Exeter, April 26. Canterbury Gloucester & Bristol 
* Ely, May 31. London ° sun 14. Lincoln June 14, 
’ Chichester, June 7. Sodor § Man Oxford } 
j DEACONS. 
wd Name. Decree. College. University. Diocese. i 
Allnutt, W. (. d. Bath and WW — . B.A, Catherine Hall Cambridge Ely f 
A Allfree, W. E. . : . B.A. Wadhata Oxford Chichester 
Pin Andrews, WW. . ... . =. . M.A. Exeter Oxford Oxford 
ze en ar 7 Cambiidge Ely 4 
4 Bandinel,J.. . . . . =. . . BA. Wadham Oxford London 4 
\ a ee ee Christ Church Oxford Oxford 
Barry,C.U.. . . . . + . . B.A. Trinity Hall Cambridge Canterbury q 
i Biggs, M.. . . - . + + + « B.A. Pembroke Cambridge London 
a" Bostock, H. . M.A. Wadham Oxford Lincoln 
=F Brown, F. - « + « « « BA. Magdalen Cambridge Chichester 
; Bund, T. H. BiedQ .. woud. Trinity Cambridge G. & B. 
| Bushnell, J. H. . B.A. Worcester Oxford G. & B. 
} Butler, G. A. ¢ B.A. Queen’s Oxford Oxford 
Campbell, AAD. .« . .. . Trinity Dublin London 
‘fF Campion, C. A. (1. d. Lichfield) . B.A. Christ Church Oxford Ely 
i Ganew, GPa ds wt B.A. New Inn Hall Oxford Exeter §& 
Christian, W. B. B.A. Trinity Cambridge S. & M. 4 
4 Codd, E. T. . Ee a: B.A. St. John’s Cambridge G. & B. 3 
; Cole, M.8& 2 we kw B.A. Christ’s Cambridge G. & B. t 
| Cole, R. . svigied? « « M.A. Queen’s Oxford London f 
i Curteis, C. T. sige d « « « WA, “Tiimity Cambridge Canterbury H 
Driffield, G.T.. . . . « . « B.A. Brasennose Oxford Oxford 
Elwyn, W.M.H.. . . . . . M.A. Pembroke Cambridge Ely ; 
Estcourt, E.E.. . . . . « « M.A. Exeter Oxford G. & B. . 
Evans, J. P. yr . de, B.A. Jesus Oxford Oxford 
Fagan, G.H.U. . . 2... BAL Oriel Oxford London 
Pees W2 . dora . 8 M.A. Catherine Hall Cambridge Ely :’ 
Fowler, H. B.A. Sidney Sussex Cambridge Exeter é 
Frampton, T. B.A. St. John’s Cambridge G. & B. t 
Garratt, S. B.A. Trinity Cambridge London f 
Gosset, I. H.. B.A. Exeter Oxford Lincoln 4 
Gower,G. L.  . - . - . »« BA. | Trinity Hall Cambridge Lincoln 
Graham, J. . . . . . «= «. ». B.A. NewInnHall Oxford London ‘ 
Graham, W.P.. . . . . « . B.A. Queen’s Oxford Oxford 3 
Griffith, J. B.A. Queen’s Cambridge Lincoln 3 
¥ Haastrup, N. C, “Church Missionary College, Islington London 
* Hall, H. . . . « M.A. Christ Church Oxford Oxford 
Harvey, H. B. (1. d, Lichfie ld) « . B.A. Clare Hall Cambridge Ely 
Haslewood, W.P.. . . . - B.A. Trinity Cambridge G. & B. 
; Hawes, R., Church Missionary College Islington London 
j Hellyer, T. . + « @ 0 « B.A. St. John’s Cambridge London 
i Hensley, E.J.. . . . . « « B.A. CorpusChristi Oxford Oxford 
ae Holland, C. . . .. =. +. . B.A. University Oxford London 
Gt Holmes, BR. ° Magdalen Hall Oxford Exeter 
‘) Hulbert, D. P. M. ( d. Lichfield) . B.A. St. John’s Cambridge Ely 
i Hulme, W. . . die « « exvMdh Balle Oxford Oxford i 
2 Illingworth, E. R. . . B.A. Clare Hall Cambridge Exeter ; 
; } Joens, CoB. . ofwiss' s » -« » HRA. Deinity Dublin Exeter ; 
11) Jones, He Meccecand «+ « MA. Teinkty Cambridge G. & B. § 
bk Lioyd, H.W. . . . . + « s BOA. Jesus Oxford Oxford 
; Lowder, J. . . . «. » +« « « B.A. Queen’s Cambridge G. & B. 
Tt Mallinson, W. . . « + « © B.A. Magdalen Cambridge Ely 
Marsh, We, - oes oe 0 B.A. Trinity Hall Cambridge Ely 
4 Milles, Te.) se ene 6 B.A. Trinity Oxford Canterbury 
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Name. Degree. College. 
Moore,D.. . . . . + + + « B.A. Catherine Hall 
Nevinson,C. .. . . . « + B.A, Wadham 
Noel, AcW.. . «. « » « « « M.A. Trinity 
Pearce, ra SILT so «, EAS Bee 
Peck, E. A. . . . M.A. Trinity 
Pedlar, G. H. 0. (2. d. Exeter) . »« B.A. Magdalen Hall 
Pinkney, W. P.. . . . « M.A. Trinity 
Powell, J. C.. . « « M.A. Trinity 
Prich: 2r% o.temcic + wietenk.. tow 
Prichard, R. A... » . » » §.C.L. Magdalen Hall 
Pritchard, J. C.< «.i¢ » « « eo MMA.) Opiel 
Rackham, R. A, . 6 en's, J aeue 
Randolph, W. B.A. St. John’s 


“2 we 


Rate, d..2 - 6 «8 - B.A. Catherine Hall Cambridge 
Rigaud,.8.J. . © « . §.C.L. Exeter Oxford 
Roberts, R. . . . « B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Rogers, J. G. B.A. Jesus Cambridge 
Rogers, A, E. (2. ‘d. Bath and W “ells) B.A. Queen’s Cambridge 
Rusbridger, J. « . . B.A. Wadham Oxford 
Schmid, D. H., Church Missionary College, Islington 

Ss 3 eee . B.A. Christ Church Oxford 
Seale, B.P. 0 ented « « « vs Bek. Trinity Cambridge 
Simkinson, Ware + dnd) anil Trinity Cambridge 
Smith,H.B. . . ellis . B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Starkey, A. B.C. . . ‘ . B.A. St. John’s Oxford 
Stephen,G.C. . . : . King William’s Coll. I. of Man 
Stonhouse, F. e's . B.A. Oriel Oxford 
Storks, T. T. ye B.A. Jesus Cambridge 
Sugden, F. . med B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Tindall, R, xl < 090 B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Townson, J.. . - B.A. Queen’s Cambridge 
Warburton, J., Church Missionary hein % Islington 

Wardale, W. R. ° B.A. Corpus Christi Oxford 
Wood, H.0.. . . . . . . . M.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Woodman, BBs ia oiled) enren( dA. » Worcester Oxford 
Woolcombe, L.. . . . . . « M.A. Exeter Oxford 
Woolley, J. . . « «© + « « « MAA. University Oxford 

PRIESTS, 

Ady, WiB. sewed . sels icBA, ABxeter Oxford 
Ainsworth,T. . . . . . + . B.A. Catherine Hall Cambridge 
Anderson, J.. . . . . . +» + B.A. Merton Oxford 
Banister, W.. B.A. Wadham Oxford 
Baumann, J., Church Missionary College, Islington 

Bentley, R. B. sirwixs? . « B.A. NewInn Hall Oxford 
Bromehead, A.C... . . . . B.A. Caius Cambridge 
Broome, J:H. 1. 2 6 « «© « > Queen's Cambridge 
Burrell, W. J.P. . . « . . « B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Cadman, W.. . . . . « + + B.A. Catherine Hall Cambridge 
Carlyon, F.. . . . - + + + B.A. Pembroke Cambridge 
Clark, J.. . . . + + + « « B.A. Christ’s Cambridge 
Clarke; JA. wfeette) . we sel AL «Trinity Oxford 
Colenso, J. W. . ‘ M.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Collins, R.C.W. . - 1. « © B.A. Exeter Oxford 
Coraitity Mi Bawisriurn’ « « bs B.A. Exeter Oxford 
Cosserat, G. P. G. . i enlie is B.A. Exeter Oxford 
Cousin, DDL. . . « « « « «+ BA. St. Peter’s Cambridge 
Creswell, R.. . . « «. «© - « B.A. St. John’s Oxford 
Crockford, W.J. . . « w B.A. Brasennose Oxford 
Croome, T.B. . . . . » « B.A. Trinity Oxford 
Crowdy, W. S. . 0 ie M.A. Lincoln Oxford 
Darling, T. . . B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 


University. 


Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
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Diocese. 
London 
Oxford 
G. & B. 
Oxford 
Ely 
Ely 
Lincoln 
Canterbury 
Oxford 
G. & B. 
Oxford 
Ely 
Canterbury 
Exeter 
Oxford 
G. & B. 
Chichester 
Ely 
Chichester 
London 
London 
Exeter 
Chichester 
Chichester 
Oxford 
8. & M, 

G. & B. 
London 
G. & B, 
Lincoln 
Ely 
London 
Oxford 
London 
G. & B. 
Oxford 
Oxford 


London 
London 
G. & B. 
London 
London 
London 
Oxford 
Chichester 
Lincoln 


Canterbury 
Exeter 

G. & B. 
Canterbury 
Lincoln 

G. & B. 
Oxford 
London 
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* Name. Degree. College. University. Diocese. 
Daubeney, E. M.A. Magdalen Oxford Oxford 
Day,M.F.. . B.A. Trinity Dublin S. & M. 
Donaldson, J. W. M.A. Trinity Cambridge G. & B. 
Drake, T. R. B.A. Corpus Christi Cambridge S. & M. 
Edgcombe, W. . B.A. Pembroke Oxford Exeter 
Faweett, W. . B.A. Lincoln Oxford Lincoln 
Gibbons, T. . B.A. Pembroke Cambridge Exeter 
Gordon, O. M.A. Christ Church Oxford Oxford 
Greathead, S. s. M.A. Trinity Cambridge London 
Heisch, J. G. B.A. Trinity Cambridge London 
Herne, M. E. B.A. Trinity Oxford Exeter 
Hessey, F. B.C.L. St. John’s Oxford Oxford 
Hill, R. . . B.A. Balliol Oxford Oxford 
Hopwood, H. B.A. Queen’s Cambridge Chichester 
Hugo, J. P. ‘ M.A. Exeter Oxford Oxford 
Jerrard, F. Ww. ; M.A. Caius Cambridge Ely 
Johnston, J. T., ee Missionary College, Islington London 
Kermode, W. Trinity Dublin S. & M. 
Lamb, G. F.. B.A. Queen’s Cambridge Ely 
Lane, J.D. . . -A. St. John’s Cambridge Ely 
Le Breton, W. C. M.A. Exeter Oxford Oxford 
Leefe, J. E. M.A. Trinity Cambridge Oxford 
Lewis, G.T.. . . . B.A. Queen’s Oxford Exeter 
Long, J., Church Missionary College Islington London 
Martyn, a 2 5 B. Lincoln Oxford Lincoln 
Nott, W. G. B.A. St. John’s Cambridge Lincoln 
Oliver, R. J... . . B.A. Pembroke Oxford Exeter 
Osborne, J. F., Church Missionary College, Islington London 
Penrose, J. a 8 a 3 ry Lincoln Oxford Oxford 
Pratt, J.J. . St. John’s Oxford Oxford 
Postlethwaite, R. 1 St. Edmund Hall Oxford Lincoln 
Riddell, J. C. B. B.A. All Souls Oxford Oxford 
Ridley, W. H. . B.A. Christ Church Oxford Oxford 
Routh, J. O.. M.A. Christ’s Cambridge Chichester 
Rowden, F. M.. . B.A. Wadham Oxford G. & B. 
Sawbridge, E. H. B.A. Balliol Oxford Ely 
Shepherd, R. M.A. St.Mary Hall Oxford Lincoln 
Sparke, J. . B.A. Clare Hall Cambridge Lincoln 
Stephens, F. T.. B.A. Exeter Oxford Exeter 
Stevens, J. B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Lincoln 
Thomas, A. B.A. Trinity Cambridge Chichester 
Turner, E. B. . B.A. Christ’s Cambridge Lincoln 
Tyndale, H. A. B.A. Wadham Oxford Oxford 
Upcher, A. W. ‘ B.A, Trinity Cambridge Lincoln 
Walmesley, E. J. . B.A. St. John’s Cambridge G. & B. 
Ward, W. G. M.A. Balliol Oxford Oxford 
Warren, P. S. . B.A, Jesus Cambridge Chichester 
Warriner,G. . B.A. St.Edmund Hall Oxford Oxford 
Weare, T.W. . . . ~~. « « M.A. Christ Church Oxford Oxford 
Wendnagel, J. C., Church Missionary College, Islington London 
Wickes, J. B. = M.A. St. John’s Oxford Lincoln 
Wood, T.. B.A. St. John’s Cambridge G, & B. 
Williams, G. Ww. B.A. Queen’s Cambridge Lincoln 

ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. 
Norwich, July 26. | Lincoln, September 20. 
PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron, 
Abbott, J. H. £100 Westmorl.Chester V.ofKirkbyLonsdale 
66 Westmorl. V.ofKirkby Lonsdale 


Addison, J. H. . 


Bannatyne, C. 





327 Essex 


Lendon 





Bp. of London 





poFES 
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Name. Preferment Net Value. County. Diocese Patron. 
Beckett, J. A. . ManningfordBruce,r.£233 Wilts Salisbury Rev. G. Wells — 
Bland, T. N. . Osgathorpe, r. 184 Leicester Peterboro Marq. of Hastings 
Brown, H. H. . Howell, r. 124 Lincoln Lincoln H. Machin & others 
Browne, E. H. . Trinity Ch, Stroud, c. Glouc.  Glouc. 

Bullock, M. . . Skirpenbeek, R. 232 York York The Queen 
Burrell, W. J. P. Belleau cum Aby, R. 300 Lincoln Lincoln ‘ aus 
Bury, C. . . . Lane. St. Anne's, p.c. 115 -Lane. Chester Vicar of Lancaster 
Cameron, D.. . Snitterfield, v. 271 Warwick Worc. Bp. of Worcester 
Campbell, W. . Newcastle,St.James,c. Northum. Durham Vicar of Newcastle 
Carr, J. . . . Alnhan, v. 74 Northum. Durham D. of Northumblnd. 
Carlyle, J. . . Noke, rR. 90 Oxford Oxford D. of Marlborough 
Crook, H. S.. . Uphaven, v. 112 Wilts* Salisbury The Queen 
Davies, C.G.. . Trin. Ch.Wakefield, c. York Ripon 
Dodson, T. P. . Wysall, v. 123 Notts Lincoln SirR-H.Bromley, Bt. 
Egerton, W. H. —_—. > o10 Cheshire Chester W. W. Drake 
»R. 
Ellis, J. F. . . Pocklington, v. 131 York York Dean of York 
Hodges, J. J. . Onibury, r. 316 Salop Hereford Earl of Craven 
Kitchin, F. . . Stowe, New Ch. c, { yet of late Mr. 
imeon 
Lewis, J.. . . Childerditch, v. 160 Essex London Lord Petre 
Mason, W. . . Farlesthorpe, v. 6% Lincoln Lincoln Mrs. S. Kipling 
Medland, T.. . Steyning, v. 308 Sussex Chichest. Marq. of Bristol 
Moore, E. . . West Isley, R. 537 Berks Oxford D. & C. of Windsor 
Norgate, L. A. . Foxley, Rr. 357 Norfolk Norwich E. Lombe, Esq. 
Parker, H. . . Iiderton, r. 96 Northum. Durham D., of Northumblnd. 
Prattent, J.C. . Steepleton Preston, R. 81 Dorset Salisbury Lord Rivers 
Routh, J. O.. . Hoo, v. 171 Sussex Chichest. SirG. Webster 
Stroud, J... . Williton, p.c. 53 Somerset B. & W. Earl of Egremont 
Thompson, J. . Sykehouse, P.c. 50 York York Vicar of Fishlake 
Wade, A.. . . Elton, r. 170 Durham Durham T. Wade, Esq. 
Ward, R.. . . Ch. Ch. Skipton, P.c. York Ripon 
Whittingham, S.. Beaver, R. 604 Berks Oxford Corp. Ch. Coll. Oxf. 
Wigfield, H.. . Bickerton, Pp.c. Cheshire Chester Rectors of Malpas 
Wix, J. . . . Littlebury, v. 205 Essex London { fae H. Sparke, as 
inecure Rector 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Name. Appointment. 
Alexander, C. . . . . Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Caledon. 
Bell, J. . . « « « + Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Mexborough. 
Benson, S.. . . . ~ + Chaplain to Horsemonger Gaol. 
Bonney, T. . . . ~ ~ Inspector of Schools in Archdeaconry of Stafford. 


Browne, H. T. . . . . Curate of Portsmouth. 
Coppard, W. J Rural Dean ofPlympton, Devon. 


Evans, J. . . . . . + Additional Assistant Secretary of S. P. C. K. 
Harris, J. . . . . « « Afternoon Lecturer of St. Anne, Limehouse. 
Hughes, W. . . . - + Curate of Llanbadarn-Gaur, Cardiganshire. 
Ingram,R. «. . . « ~ Chaplain to the Earl of Carnwarth. 
Jackson,M. . . . . . Lecturer of Baxtergate Chapel, Whitby. 
Jones, R.W.L. . . . « Curate of St. Nicholas, Newcastle. 


Karr, J.S.  . . « . « Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Roxburgh. 

“ 5 Curate of Lezayre, Isle of Man, and Lecturer of 
Kermode, W. . : St. Paul’s, Ramsey. 

Malcolm,G. . . . . ~ Rural Dean of Deanery of Campden. 

Morris, G. E.. . . . + Head Master of the Grammar School at Madras. 


Raymond, W. F. . » « Rural Dean in the Deanery of Worcester. 
Tate, J.jun. . . . . ~ Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Zetland. 
Whitty, J. F.. . . . . Chaplain of the Workhouse of St. George the Martyr. 
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Name. Appointment 
Wilder, J. . . . . . . Fellow of Eton. 
Williams, C. K. . . . . Master of the Grammar School at Plympton. 
Wilson, R.. . . . . « Assistant Curate at Pontefract. 
Wood,J. . . . . . . Assistant Minister of Darlington. 


TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 
Name. Place. County. Article. 
Bailey, R. KK. . Sculcoates, Hull. . York. . Heb. Bible, Lexicon, & Gram. 
Barnes, J. . . Berwick . . . . Northum. Teaand Coffee Service. 
Bellamy, J. . . Lindley . . « « York. . Tea and Coffee Service. 
Bolton, H. . . Chalford . . Gloucest. Holy Bible. 
Dugard,G. . . AllSaints,Anc. Masch. Lanc. . Purse of Gold. 


Evans,D . . Cardigan .. . Cardigan Silver Teapot and Salver. 
Griffith, C. T. . Warminster . . Wilts . Silver Inkstand. 

Harris, J. . . St. George’s in East . Bible. 

Hatchard, J... Plymouth . . Devon . Bible,SilverSalver,TeaService. 
Kermode, W. . St. Patrick’s, Isle Man Bible 

Langdon, G. H. All Souls, Brighton . Sussex . Plate. 

Lowry, T. Watermillock . . Cumb. . Tea Service. 


Milton, J. . . Kirkby Malzeard . York. . Teapot. 

Moore, W. . . Ryde .. . - Isle Wight Inkstand and 525/. 

Sewell, T. . . i Church . . . Lane. . Communion Service & 30/7. 19s. 
Shepherd, R.H. Chelsea . . . . Middlesex Silver Cup. 

Simpson, H.W. Horsham . . . . Sussex . Salver and Epergne. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED 


Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Blackwell, J. . Manerdwy, r. £222 PembrokeSt.David’sThe Queen 
espace: ; pooh Te 97 York York — St.John’sColl.Camb. 

Warden of Manchester The Queen 
Gadsby, T. . . Wootton, v. 236 Bedford Lincoln Lady Payne 
Jeffreys, J. . . Barnes, R. 375 Surrey Canterb. D. & C. of St. Paul’s 
Lane, R.. . . Salcombe Chapel, c. Devon Exeter D 
Mackenzie, W ; Burwash, r. & Vv. 698 Sussex Chichest. Rev. J. Gould 
» “* * Q Hascomb, rR. 171 Surrey Winchest.— Mackenzie 


Marriott, G. . : Rawherten, 2. can} 529 Salop _Lichfield R. Slaney, Esq. 


Sutton Maddock, v. 
Littleham, v. cum 137 Devon Exeter D. & C. of Exeter 


Peat, Ri cis. 
? Exmouth, c. 
Pruen, W. A. . Snitterfield, v. 271 Warwick Worc. Bp. of Worcester 
R R Frenze, R. 70 Norfolk ows S. Smith 
- Palgrave, R. 317 Suffolk ¢ “°° Q Sir E. Kerrison 
Vaughan, T.. . J Stoke Prior, vc. cum} 159 Hereford Hereford Vicar of Leominster 
Docklow, P.c. 
Carr,G. . . . «. « . Curate of Blackbourton, Oxfordshire. 
Dixon, J. . . . . « « Curate of Abersychan. 


Hardy, R.. . . . . . Of Tendring, Essex. 
Harrinson, T.. . . . . Curate of Bardsey. 
Hayden,C.. . . . . . Chaplain to the Birmingham Workhouse. 
Kenyon, B. ‘ . « OfSt. Mary Hall, Oxford. 

Poole, T. . . . « « « Late Curate of Backwell, Somerset. 





TO ‘COR RESPONDENTS. 

The Editor cannot insert any anonymous observations on the letters of Dr. Gilly or Mr. Palmer; 
the letter of “ A. A. A.” is therefore inadmissible. With re spect toa Sermon on the escape of her 
Majesty, the Editor is much obliged to ‘A Constant Reader” for the hint; but he does not feel at 
liberty to suggest subjects to those who are kind enough to supply him with Sermons. He is 


anxious to call the attention of his readers to a most valuable extract from the Charge of 
Archdeacon Hale, on the subject of the Braintree Church Rate, which will be found in page 410. 
The Second Letter of “ A Shepherd of the South” has been received. i M.” 
are unexpectedly and unavoidably omitted for want of room. 


“J. W.G.” and “ 
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